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THE SEASONS. M 
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THE ARGUMENT. bot Be i 

Tur ſubject propoſed.— Addreſſed to Mr OnsLow.—A pre. 
pect of the fields ready for harveſt. Reflections in praiſe 1 | 

' of induſtry raiſed by that view.—Reaping.—A tale relative | 1 
to it. A harveſt ſtorm shooting and hunting, their bar- Y I 
barity.—A ludicrous account of fox-hunting.—A view of 1 
an orchard.— Wall- fruit. A vineyard.—A deſcription of nn 


fogs, frequent in the latter part of Autumn: whence a 
digreſſion, enquiring into the riſe of fountains and rivers,— | { | 
Birds of ſeaſon conſidered, that now fhift their habitation. _ + 
—The prodigious number of them that cover the northern 
and weſtern iſles of Scotland. Hence a view of the coun- 
try. A proſpect of the diſcolour'd, fading woods.—After 
a gentle duſky day, moon-light.—Autumnal meteors. — 
Morning : to which ſucceeds a calm, pure, ſun-ſhiny day, 
ſuch as uſually ſhuts up the ſeaſon.—The harveſt being 
gathered in, the country diſſolved in joy.— The whole 
concludes with a panegyric on a philoſophical country life. 
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CRrROWN'D with the fickle and the wheaten ſheaf, 
Thile AUTUMN, nodding o'er the yellow plain, 
omes jovial on; the Doric reed once more, 
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To mix the patriot's with the poct's flame. g 


. Swect-beaw'd, and nnn oft thro' lucid clouds 


182 AUTUMN. 


wen pleas d, tune; Whateꝰ'er the Wintry froſt 


Nitrous prepar*d ; the various · bloſſom'd Spring * 5 


Put in white promiſe forth; and Summer-fung 


Concocted ſtrong, ruſh boundleſs now to view, ] 
Full, perfect all, and ſwell my glorious theme, , 
0 : | 7 

OxsLow !/ the Muſe, ambitious of thy name, R 
To grace, inſpire, and dignify her ſong,. 1 4 
Would from the Public Voice thy gentle ear - B 
A while engage, Thy noble cares ſhie knows, | 4 
The patriot virtues that diſtend thy thought, 4 
Spread on thy front, and in thy boſom glow z- Fa 


While liftening-ſenates hang upon thy tongue, 13 Un 
Pevolving thro” the maze of eloquenee 

A roll of periods, ſweeter than her ſong. 

But ſhe too pants for public virtue, ſhe, 

Tho? weak of power, yet ſtrong in ardent will, 
Whene'er her country ruſhes on her heart, 20 
Aſſumes a bolder note, and fondly tries ig 


Wu the bright Virgin gives the beauteous days, 
And Libra weighs in equal ſcales the year; 
From heaven's high cope the fierce effulgence ſhook 25 
Of parting Summer, a ſerener blue, 
With golden light enliven'd, wide inveſts- 
The happy world. Attemper'd ſuns ariſe, - 


AUTUMN. 183 
A 8 calm; while broad, and brown, below 30 | 
» Extenfive harveſts hang the heavy head. 
Rich, ſilent, deep, they ſtand; for not a gale 
Rolls its light billows o'er the bending plain: 
A calm of plenty! till the ruffled air 5 
Falls from its poiſe, and gives the breeze to blow. 3 5 
Rent is the fleecy mantle of the ſky ; | 
2 | The clouds fly different; and the ſudden ſun 
B fits effulgent gilds th ilumin'd ficld, 
And black by fits the ſhadows ſweep along. 
A gaily-checker'd heart- expanding view, 
Far as the circling eye can ſhoot around, 
13 Unbounded toſſing in a flood of corn. 


| Trins® are thy bleſſings, biene ? rough power! 
Whom labour till attends, and ſweat, and pain 
Yet the kind ſource of every gentle art, 45 
And all the ſoft civility of life: | 
Raifer of human kind! by Nature caſt, 
Naked, and helpleſs, out amid the woods 
And wilds, to rude inclement elements; 


ays, with various ſeeds of art deep in the mind 59 
Implanted, and profuſely pour'd around 


k 25 NMaterials infinite; but idle all. 
till unexerted, in th* unconſcious breaſt, 
lept the lethargic powers; corruption ſtill, 
oracious, ſwallow'd what the liberal hand gg 
If bounty. ſcatter'd o'er the ſavage year ; 
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Well pleas'd, tune: Whate'er the Wintry froſt 


Nitrous prepar d; the various · bloſſom'd Spring 5. 


Put in white promiſe ſorth; and Summer-funs 
Concocted ſtrong, ruſh boundleſs now to view, 

Full, perfect all, and heel 85 ados theme. 
OxsLowW !/ the Muſe, ambitious of ho name, | 
Jo grace, inſpire, and dignify her fong,.. 120 

Would from the Public Voice, thy. gentle ear 
A while engage, Thy noble cares-ſhe knows, 
The patriot virtues that diſtend thy thought, 
Spread on thy front, and in thy boſom I 


While liſtening' ſenates hang upon thy tongue, 13 


Devolving thro” the maze of eloquenee 

A roll of periods, ſweeter than her ſong. 

But ſhe too pants for public virtue, ſhe, 

Tho? weak of power, yet ſtrong in ardent will, - 


Whene'er her country ruſhes on her ND „„ $06 


Aſſumes a bolder note, and fondly tries 
, T0 mix the patriot's with the poct's flame. 


Wen ex the briebt Virgin. gives the beauteous days, 
And Libra weighs in equal ſcales, the year; N 
From heaven's high cope the fierce effulgence ſhook 25 
Of parting Summer, a ſerener blue, 

With golden light enliven'd, wide inveſts 
The happy world. Attemper'd ſuns ariſe, - 
Sweet- beam d, and ee oft thro* lucid clouds- 


20 
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AUTUMN. _ 


A pleaſing calm; while broad, and brown, below 30 


Extenſive harveſts hang the heavy head. | 
Rich, ſilent, deep, hey ſtand z- for not a ede 


Rolls its light billows o' er the bending plain: 


A calm of plenty! till the ruffled air 


Falls from its poiſe, and gives the breeze to blow. 3 4 


Rent is the fleecy mantle of the ſky ; 

The clouds fly different; and the ſudden ſun 

By fits effulgent gilds th” ilumin'd field, 

And black by fits the ſhadows ſweep along. 

A gaily-checker'd heart- expanding view, 40 
Far as the circling eye can ſhoot around, 

Unbounded OO in a flood ot corn. 


. are thy Vieffings, I hive sRY! rough power! 


Whom labour {till attends, and ſweat, and pain; 


Yet the kind ſource of every gentle art, DES 
And all the ſoft civility of life : 
Raifer of human kind ! by Nature caſt, 
Naked, and helpleſs, out amid the woods 

And wilds, to rude inclement elements; ; 
With various feeds of art deep in the mind Joe 


Implanted, and profuſely pour'd around 

Materials infinite; but idle all. 

Still unexerted, in th* unconſcious breaſt, 

Slept the lethargic powers; corruption ſtill 

Voracious, ſwallow'd what the liberal hand 33 

Of bounty ſcatter'd o'er the ſavage year's * ; 
F 2 | 
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„%; + AUTO 
And ſtill the ſad barbarian, roving, mix'd 

With beaſts of prey; or for his acorn-meal * 

Fought the fierce tuſky boar; a ſhivering wretch! _ 
Aghaſt, and comfortleſs, when the bleak north, 68 | 


With Winter charg'd, let the mix'd tempeſt fl, 
Hail, rain, and ſnow, and bitter-breathing froſt ; ' 
Then to the ſhelter of the hut he fled; oY 
And the wild ſeaſon, ſordid pin'd away: - 
For home he had not; home is the reſort 65 / 
Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, _ 8 
Supporting and ſupported, poliſh'd friends, * 


And dear relations mingle into bliſs. 
But this the rugged ſavage never felt, 


Even deſolate in crowds ; and thus his days 70 A 
Roll'd heavy, dark, and unenjoy'd along: Cf 
A waſte of time! till IndusT&RY approach'd,, , Fe 
And rons'd him from his miſerable floth;  _ T 
His faculties unfolded; pointed out, 1 Fe 
Where laviſh Nature the directing hand | 75 D 
Of Art demanded; ſhew'd him how to raiſe A1 

is feeble force by the mechanic powers, i] 

To dig the mineral from the vaulted earth, Us T 
On what to turn the piercing rage of fire, Th 
On what the torrent, and. the gather'd blaſt; $a An 
Gave the tall ancient foreſt to his ax ; WI As 


Taught him to chip the wood, and hew m ſtone, 
Till by degrees the finiſh'd fabric roſe ; 5 E 
Tore from his limbs the blood- aral kur, 5 Tn « 


70 


Or bright in gloſſy filk, and flowing lawn; 


And Wann him be the Lord of all below. . 95 


Submitting, aiming, and conducting all. 


Tn order ſet, protected, and inſpir d, : | 116 


AUTUMN. 183 
And wrapt then in the woolly-veſtment warm, 83 
With wholeſome viands ſill'd his table, pour'd 
The generous glaſs around, inſpir'd to wake 
The life-refining ſoul of decent wit: | 
Nor ſtopp'd at barren bare neceſſitj; 90 
But ſtill advancing bolder, led him on | 
To pomp, to pleaſure, elegance, and grace; 
And, breathing high ambition thro' his ſoul 
Set ſcience, wiſdom, glory, in his views 


Tu EN th men their mew W combin' d 
And form'd a Public; to the general good 


For this the Patriot-Council met, the full, | 
The free, and fairly repreſented Whole; 100 
For this they plann'd the holy guardian laws, Y 46 
Diſtinguiſh'd orders, animated arts, 1 . | j 
And with joint force, Oppreflion chaining, ſet | ty i 
Imperial Juftice at the helm ; yet ſtill | 
To them accountable : nor flaviſh dream'd 105 
That toiling millions muſt refign their weal, 1 
And all the honey of their ſearch, to ſuch © _ 

As for themſelves alone, themſelves have rais'd. 
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186 ___ AUTUMN. 

Into perfection wrought. Uniting all, 
Society grew numerous, high, polite, 

And happy. Nurſe of Art! the City rear'd 


In beauteous pride her tower-encircled head; 114 


And, ftretching ftreet on ſtreet, by thouſands drew, 
From twining woody haunts, or the tough yew 
To bows » frog enen her r alpiring ſons, 


Tu EN COMMERCE brought into the public walk 
The buſy merchant; the big ware-houſe built; 119 
Rais'd the ſtreng crane ; choakꝰd up the loaded ſtreet 
With foreign plenty; and thy ſtream, O Trans, 
Large, gentle, deep, majeſtic, king of floods! 
Choſe for his grand reſort. On either hand, 

Like a long wint'ry foreſt, groves of maſts | 


Shot up their ſpires ; the bellying ſheet between 125 


Poſſeſs'd the breezy void ; the footy hulk, 

Steer'd fluggiſh on; the ſplendid barge _ 

Row'd, regular, to harmony ; around, | 
The boat, light-fkimming, ſtretch'd its oary wings; 
While deep the various voice of fervent toil 130 
From bank to bank increas'd ; whenee ribb'd with oak, 
To bear the Br1TiSH THUNDER, black, and _-—_ | 
The roaring veſſel ruſh'd into the main, 


THEN too the pillar-d dome, magnific, heav'd | 
Its ample roof; and luxury within 13 5 
Pour d ont her litt ring ſtores; the —_—_ ſmooth, 
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35 


AUTUMN. 1587 
With glowing, life protuberant, to the view 
Embodied roſe; the ſtatue-ſeem't to breathe, 
And ſoften into fleſh, beneath the touch 
Of forming art, imagination- fluſh'd. 44e 


ALL is the gift of InpusTa&Y; whate%er 
Exalts, -embelliſhes, and renders life | 5 
Delightful. Penſive Winter cheer'd by him 


Sits at the ſocial fire, and happy hears 
Th? excluded tempeſt idly rave along; 148 


His harden'd fingers deck the gaudy Spring; 
Without him Summer were an arid waſte; 

Nor to th? Autumnal months could thus tranſinit 
Thoſe full, mature, immeaſurable ſtores, 

That, waving round, recal my wand'ring ſong. 150 


SOON as the morning trembles o'er the ky, | 
And, unperceiv'd, unfolds the ſpreading day; 
Before the ripenꝭd field the reapers ftand, 


In fair array; each, by the laſs he lovgs, 
To bear the raugher part, and mitigate 155 
| By nameleſs gentle offices her toil. 


At once they ſtoop and ſwell the luſty- ſheaves; ; 
While thro? their chearful band the rural talk, 


The rural ſcandal, and the rural jeſt, 3 | 
Fly harmleſs, to deceive the tedious time, 160 


And ſteal unfelt the ſultry hours away. | 
Behind the maſter walks, builds up the ſhocks; 
F 4 


YR AUTUMN. 
And, conſcions, glancing oft on every fide. 
His ſated eye, feels his heart heave with joy. 
The gleaners ſpread around, and here and there, 163 
Spike after ſpike, their ſcanty harveſt pick. | 
Be not too narrow, huſbandmen ! but fling 

From the full ſheaf, with charitable ſtealth, _ : 
The liberal handful.” Think, oh grateful think! 
How good the Gop of Hax VEST is to you; 170 
Who pours abundance o'er your flowing fields; 
While theſe unhappy partners of your kind 
Wide-hover round yon, like the fowls of heaven, 
And aſk their humble dole. The various turns 
Of fortune ponder; ; that your ſons may want 135 
What » now, with bard W _ ye n Wee 


oy Tus . 85 young LAvinia once Chak 1 3 
And Fortune ſmil'd, deceitful, on her birth. 
* or, in her helpleſs years depriv'd of all, 

Of every ſtay, fave INNOCENCE and ee. 180 
| She, with her widow'd mother, feeble, old, 

And poor, liv'd in a cottage, far n 
Among the windings of a woody vale; 
By ſolitude and deep ſurrounding ſhades, | | 
But more by baſnful modeſty conceal'd. —« 185 
Together thus they ſhunn'd the eruel ſcorn | 
Which virtue, funk to poverty, would meet 
From giddy faſhion and low-minded pride: 
Almoſt on. Nature's common bounty fed.z, - 
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| AUTUMN. |" 230 
: Tike the gay birds that ſung them to repaſe, 190 
Content, and careleſs of tomorrow's fare. | 
Her form was freſher than the morning-roſe, | 
When the dew wets its leaves; unſtain'd, and pure, | 


As is the lily, or the mountain-fnow. Ti; 


The modeft virtues mingled in her eyes, 195 

Still on the ground dejected, darting all | 

Their humid beams into the blooming flowers: 

Or when the mournful tale her mother told, 

Of what her faithleſs fortune promis'd once, 

Thrill'd in her thought, they, like the dewy ſtar 200 

Of evening, ſhone in tears. A native grace 

Sat fair proportion'd on her poliſh'd limbs, 

VeiPd in a-fimple robe, their beſt attire, 

Beyond the pomp of dreſs ; for lovelineſs 

Needs not the foreign aid of ornament, _ 205 

But is, when unadorn'd, adorn'd the moſt. 

Thoughtleſs of beauty, ſhe was beauty's ſelf, 

Recluſe amid the cloſe-embowering woods. | 

As in the hollow breaſt of Appenine, 

Beneath the ſhelter of encircling hills, 

A myrtle riſes, far from human eye, 40k 

And, breathes its balmy fragrance o'er the wild. 

- So flouriſh'd blooming, and unſeen by all, 

The ſweet Lavinia; till, at length, compell'd 

By ſtrong Neceflity's ſupreme command, 

With ſmiling patience in her looks, ſhe went 

To _ PALEMON's fields. The pride of ſwaing - 
; „ 


190 e | 
 PALEnNON was, the generous, and the rich's 
Who led the rural life in all its joy . 
And elegance, ſuch as Arcadian ſong 
Franſmits from ancient uncorrupted times; 
When tyrant cuſtom had not fhackled Man, 
But free to follow Nature was the mode. 
He then, his fancy with antumnal ſcenes: 
Amuſing, chanc'd befide his reaper-train. 
To walk, when poor LAvIxix drew his eye; 
Dnconſeious of her power, and turning quick. 
With unaffected bluſhes from his gaze: 
' He ſaw ker charming, but he ſaw not half 
The charms her downcaſt modeſty conceal'd. 
That very moment love and chaſte 'defire 
Sprung in his boſom, to himſelf unknown ;. 


For ſtill the world prevail'd, and its dread lavgh,. 


Which ſcarce the firm philoſopher ean ſcorn, 
Should his heart on a gleaner. i the field :. 
And thus in ſecret to his ſoul he figh'd.. 


£206 Wuar pity! that ſo delicate a form, eee 


By beauty kindled, where enlivening ſenſe 
And more than vulgar goodneſs ſeem to dwell, 
Should be devoted to the rude embrace 
Of ſome indecent clown! She looks, methinks, 

Of old AcasTo*s line; and to my mind 
Recalls the patron of my happy life, 
: From whom my liberal fortune took its riſe 
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AUTUMN. 391 


Now to the duſt gone down; his houſes, lands, 245 | 


And once fair-fpreading family, diffolv'd. 

Tis ſaid that in ſome lone obſcure retreat, 

Urg'd by remembrance ſad, and decent pride, 

Far from thoſe ſcenes which knew their better days, 
His aged widow and his daughter live, 15 256 
Whom yet my fruitleſs fearch could never find. 


| Romantic wiſh ! would this the daughter were!“ 


 Wnzx, ſtrict enquiring, from herſelf be found 
She was the ſame, the daughter of his friend, 


5 Of bountiful AcasTo ; who can ſpeak eee eee 


The mingled paſſions that ſurpris'd his heart, 


And thro? his ner ves in ſhivering tranſport ran? 


Then blaz'd his ſmother d flame, avow'd, and bold? 


And as he view'd her, ardent, o'er and er, 


Love, gratitude, and pity, wept at once. 5 260 


Confus' d, and frighten'd at his ſudden tears, 


Her riſing beauties fluſh'd a higher bloom, 
As thus PALEMON, paſſionate, and juſt, 
Pour'd ont the wow WW ah his an, 


3 


10 Aba thou then Aware! 8 den benen ab 
She, whom my reſtleſs gratitude has ſought, 
So long in vain? O heavens }-the very ſame, 
The foften'd image of my noble friend, 


| Alive, his every look, his every feature, a 
More elegantly touch'd, Sweeter than * 270 


NS: 


= AUTUMN; 

Thou fole Gaevibing bloſſom from the root 
That nouriſh'd up my fortune! Say, ah oi s, 

In what ſequefter'd deſart, haſt thou ne 

The kindeſt aſpect of delighted Heaven? . 

Into ſuch beauty ſpread, and blown ſo "ny 2275 
| Tho? poverty's cold wind, and cruſhing rain, 

Beat keen, and heavy, on thy tender years? | 

O let me now, into a richer ſoil, | 
Tranſplant thee ſafe ! where vernal ſuns, and howers, 
Diffuſe their warmeſt, largeſt influencez:*: 55 W 
And of my garden be the pride, and joy! 9h 
Ill it beſits thee, oh it ill befits ener INES 
Acas ro's daughter, his whoſe open ſtores, wor 96 
Tho” vaſt, were little to his ampler heart, | 
The father of a country, thus to pick 2385 
The very refuſe of thoſe harveſt-fields, 7. 
Which from his bounteous friendſhip I enjoy. 
Then throw that ſhametul pittance from thy 2 
But ill apply'd to ſuch a rugged taſk; 1 
The fields, the maſter, all, my fair, are thine; 290 
If to the various bleſſings which thy houſe * 
Has on me laviſh'd, thou wilt add that bliſs, 

That deareft . the pours of eng thee !'? 


HERE . the ee 0 ſtill TR ſpeaking e . 
Expreſs'd the ſacred triumph of his foul, 295 
With conſcious virtue, gratitude, and love, © 
Above the yulgar n K 


| AUTUMN. 
Not wilted he reply. Won by the chatm 

Of goodneſs irrefiſtible, and al! 

In ſweet diforder loſt, ſhe bluſh'd conſent. 

The news immediate to her mother brought, 


While, pierc'd with anxious thought, ſhe pin'd my 


The lonely moments for Lavinia's fate; 
Amaz'd, and ſcarce believing what ſhe heard, 


Joy ſeiz'd her wither'd veins, and one bright gleam 308. 


Of ſetting Hife ſhone on her evening-hours : 
Not leſs enraptur'd than the happy pair; 


Who flouriſhed long in tender. bliſs, and rear'd _ 


A numerous offspring, lovely like themſelves, 
And good, the win of all the "ms round. 


Tring oft the aa 1 the yeary 
The ſultry fouth collects a potent blaſt, 
At firſt, the groves are ſcarcely ſeen to ſtir 
| Their trembling tops z and a ſil murmur runs 
Along the ſoft inclining fields of corn. 
But as the aerial tempeſt fuller ſwells, 
And in one mighty ſtream, inviſible, 
Immenſe, the whole excited atmoſphere, 
Impetuous:ruſhes o'er the ſounding world; 
Strain'd to the root, the ſtooping foreſt pours 
A ruſtling ſhower of yet untimely leaves. 


High- beat, the circling mountains eddy in, bete 


From the bare wild, the diſſipated ſtorm, 
And ſend it in a torrent down the vale. 


316 
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794 AUTUMN. 


Expos'd, and naked, to its utmoſt rage. 3233 
Thro' all the ſea of harveſt rolling round, 


The billowy plain floats wide; nor can evade, 


Thoꝰ pliant to the blaſt, its ſeizing force; 
Or whirld in air, or into vacant chaff + 


Shook waſte. And ſometimes too a burſt of rain, 330 


TIE 


Swept from the black horizon, broad, ene 


In one continuous flood. Still over-head 
The mingling tempeſt weaves its gloom, and ſtill 


The deluge deepens ;' till the fields around 

Lie ſunk, and flatted, in the ſordid wave. 334 
Sudden, the ditches ſwell the meadows ſwim. 5 
Red, from the hills, innumerable ſtreams 
Tumultuous roar; and high above its banks 

The river lift; before whoſe ruſhing tide, 


Herds, flocks, and harveſts, cottages, and ſwains, 340 


Roll mingled down; all that the winds had _ d 


In one wild moment ruin'd ; the big hopes, | 
| And well-carn'd treaſures of the painful year. i 


Fled to ſome eminence, the eee g 
Driving along 3 his FEM ox at akon 5 4 
Deſcending, with his labours ſcatter d round, 


He ſees; and inſtant o'er his ſhivering thonght' 
Comes winter unprovided, and a train Ne 


Of clamant children dear. Ve maſters, then, 350 


Be mindful of the rough laborious hand, 


Fhat ſinks you ſoft in elegance and eaſe; 


. AF 


avon. 


Be e mindful of thoſe limbs in ruſſet clad; | 
| Whoſe toil to yours is warmth, and graceful pride; 
And oh be mindful of that ſparing board, 333 


Which covers yours with luxury profuſe, 
Makes your. glaſs fparkle, and your ſenſe rejoice ! 


Nor cruelly demand what the deep rains, 


And ee winds have . 1 


HERE the 8505 e 0 the ſportſinat' 's joy; 360 
The gun faſt-thundering, and the winded horn, 


Would tempt the Muſe to fing the rural Game: 
How, in his mid career, the ſpaniel, ſtruck 


Stiff, by the tainted gale, with open noſe, 


. Outftretch'a, and finely ſenfible, draws full, 363 


Fearful, and cautious, on the latent prey; 
As in the ſun the circling covey baſk 

Their varied plumes, and watchful every ways 
Thro? the rough ſtubble turn the ſecret eye. 


Caught in the meſhy inare, in vain they beat | 370 


Their idle wings, entangled more and more: 


Nor on the ſurges of the boundleſs air, | 

' Tho? borne triumphant, are they ſafe ; the gun, 
Glanc'd juſt, and ſudden, from the fowler's eye 
O'ertakes their founding pinions; and again, $49 


Immediate; brings them from the toweting wings 
Dead to the ground; or drives them wide-diſpers'dz: | 


Wounded, aud wheeling various; down the wind: 


ay” * 


196 Abr MN. 
THESE are e not fubjects for the peaceful Muſe, 

Nor will ſhe ſtain with ſuch her ſpotleſs ſong; 380 
Then moſt delighted, when ſhe focial ſees fad 
The whole mix'd animal creation round, 
Alive, and happy. *Tis not joy to her, 
This falſely-chearful barbarous game of death; ; 
This rage of pleaſure; which the reſtleſs youth 335 
Awakes, impatient, with the gleaming. morn ; 
When beaſts of prey retire, that all night long, 
_ Urg'd by neceſſity, had rang'd the dark, 
As if their conſcious ravage ſnunn'd the light, | 
Aſham'd. Not ſo the ſteady tyrant Man, 390 
Who with the thoughtleſs inſolence of power ; 
Inflam'd, beyond the moſt infuriate wrath 
Of the worſt monſter that e' er roam'd the waſte, 
For ſport alone purſues the cruel chaſe, | 
Amid the beamings of the gentle . 
Upbraid, ye ravening tribes, our wanton rage, 6. 
For hunger kindles you, and lawleſs want; 
But laviſh fed, in nature's bounty roll'd, 
To joy at anguiſh, and delight in blood, . a 

Is what your horrid boſoms never knew. 409 


Poor is the triumph o'er the timid hare ! 
Scar'd from the corn, and now to ſome lone ſeat 
Retir d: the ruſhy fen; the ragged furze, | 
Stretch'd ofer the ſtony heath; the ſtubble chapt; ; 
The thiſtly lawn ; the thick-entangled broom; 403 


Of the fame friendly hae, the wither d fern; 
The fallow ground laid open to the ſun, | 
Concoctive; and the nodding ſandy bank, 
Hung v'er the mazes of the mountain brook. 


Y ain is her beſt precaution ; tho” ſhe fit? 410 


Concęal'd, with folded ears; unſleeping eyes, 

By Nature fais d to take the horizon in; Wb” 
And head couch'd cloſe betwixt her hairy feet; 
In act to fpting away. The ſcented dew: | 
Betrays her early labyrinth: and deep, 113 
In ſcatter'd fullen openings, far behind, * 
With every breeze ſhe hears the coming ſtorm. 

| But nearer, and more frequent, as it loads ö 
The fighing gale, the ſprings amaz'd, and all 


The ſavage foul of game is up Gone ot 410 


Thie pack full. opening, various; the ſhrill horn 
Reſounded from the hills; the neighing ſteed, 
Wild for the chaſe; and the loud hunter's ſhout 3 ; 
O'er a weak, harmleſs, flying creature, all 
Mix'd in mad an and diſoordant joy. | h 


Tas flag 100 has FR the nt; where 4 

| He rang'd the branching moriarch of the ſhades, _ 

Before the tempeſt drives. At firſt, in ſpeed, 

He, fptigbtly, puts his faith; and rous'd by fear, 

Gives all his ſwift aerial foul to flight; 420 

Againſt the breeze he darts, that way the more 

To leave the leſſening murderous. cry behind: 
F 5 


198 | AUTUMN. 

Deception ſhort } tho?-fleeter than the winds - 
Blown o'er the keen air'd mountain by the north, 
He burſts the thickets, glances thro? the glades, 43 5 
And plunges deep into the wildeſt wood; | 

If flow, yet ſure, adheſive to the tra 
Hot-ſtreaming, up behind him come again 


Th' inhuman rout, and from the ſhady depth  - 


Expel him, circling thro? his every ſhifſt. 440 
He ſweeps the foreſt oft ; and ſobbing fees N 
The glades, mild- opening to the golden day; 
Where, in kind conteſt, with his putting triends =. 
He wont to ſtruggle, or his loves enjoy. | | 
Oft in the full-deſcending flood he tries 44 5 
To loſe the ſcent, and lave his burning ſides; 7 
Ott ſeeks the herd; the watchful herd, alarm d, 
With ſelſiſh care avoid a brother's woe. 
What ſhall he do? His once ſo vivid nerves, 
So full of buoyant ſpirit, now no more 3 v4: 1440 
Inſpire the courſe ; but fainting breathleſs toil, 7f 
Sick, ſeizes on hig heart: he ſtands at bay; 3 
And puts his laſt weak refuge in deſpair. | 
The big round'tears run down his dappled face; 
He groans in anguiſh ; while the growling ee 45 L 
Blood-happy, hang at his fair jutting cheſt, * 
And Ark his ee checker > ors with Wee 
" On this ena; But tif the 3 8 
Whoſe feryent blood boils into violence, * 


AUTUMN. | TE 799 


| Muſt haze the chaſe; behold, deſpiſing flight, 460 
The rous' d- up lion, reſolute, and flow, att 
Advancing full on the protended ſpear, 

And coward-band, that circling wheel aloof. 

Slunk from the cavern, and the troubled wood, 

See the grim wolf; on him his ſhaggy fo: 46s 
Vindictive fix, and let the ruffian die: fg 
Or, growling horrid, as the brindled boar 

Grins fell deſtruction, to the monſter's heart 
Let the dart lighten from the nervous arm. 


Tar: ESE Barran knows not; give, ye Bzrroxs then, 


Your ſportive fury, pitileſs, to pour 471 


Looſe on the nightly. robber of the fold ; 


Him, from his craggy winding haunts unearth'd, - 


Let all the thunder of the chaſe purſue. 


Throw the broad ditch behind you; or the hedge 475 


High bound, reliſtleſs ; - nor the deep morals 

Refuſe, but thro? the ſhaking wilderneſs 

Pick your nice way; into the perilous flood 

Bear fearleſs, df the raging inſtin& full; ; 

And as you ride the torrent, to the banks 480 

Your triumph ſound! ſonorous, running round, | 

From rock to rock, in circling echoes toſs'd ; 

Then ſcale the mountains to their woody tops; 

Ruſh down the dangerous ſteep; and o'er the lawn, 

In fancy ſwallowing up the ſpace between, 485 
Pour all your ſpeeꝗ into the rapid game, | fg 
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For happy he! | who tops the wheeling chafe j 
Has every maze-evoly'd, and every guile | 
Diſclos'd ; who knows the merits of the pack; 


Who ſaw the villain ſeiz d, and dying hard 490 


Without complaint; tho' by an hundred months 
Relentleſs torn: O glorions he, beyond 

His daring peers! when the retreating horn 
Calls them to ghoſtly halls of gay renown, 


| With woodland honours grac'd + the fox's for, 499. 


Depending decent from the roof; and ſpread 
Round the drear walls, with antic figures fierce, 
The ftag's large front: he then is loudeſt heard, 
When the night ſtaggers with feverer toils, 


With feats Theſſalian Centaurs never knew, 500 


And their nen wonders thake the dome: 


Bur firft the fuel'd Gimney duden vide j 
The tankards foam; and the ſtrong table groans 
Beneath the ſmoking Sirloin, ſtretch'd immenſe 
From fide to fide; in which, with deſperate knife, 56g 
They deep incifion make, and talk the while 
Of Ex614nD's glory, ne'er to be defac'd, 
While hence they borrow vigour : or amain 
Into the paſty*plang'd, at intervals, ; 


If ſtomach keen can intervals allows 510 


Relating all the glories of the chafe, 
Then ſated Hunger bids his mother Thirſt 5 
Produce the mighty bowl; the mighty bowl,  - 
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ATU MN. | -.." = WE 

SwelFd high with fiery j Juice, ſteams liberal round 
A potent gale, delicious, as the breath 8 51 3 
Of Maia to the love. ſick ſhepherdeſs, BY, 
On violets diffus'd, while ſoft ſhe hears 

Ker panting ſhepherd ftealing to her arms, 

Nor wanting is the brown October, drawn, 

Mature and perfect, from his dark retreat $529 
Of thirty years; and now his honeſt front 0 
Flames in the light refulgent, not afraid 
Even with the vineyard's beſt produce to vie. 

To cheat the thirſty moments, whiſt a while 

Walks his dull round, beneath a cloud of ſmoke, 52 $ 
Wreath'd, fragrant, from the pipe; or the quick dice, 
In thunder leaping from the box, awake 
The ſounding gammon : while romp- loving Miſs 

Is haul'd ee in an robuſt, 7 


Ar laſt theſe alias idleneſfes laid | e 
Aſide, frequent and full, the dry divan 1 95 
Cloſe in firm circle ; and ſet, ardent, in 
For ſerious drinking. Nor evaſion fly, 

Nor ſober ſhift, is to the puking wretch = 
Indulg'd apart; but earneſt, brimming bowls, 535 
Lave every ſoul, the table floating round, 2 
And pavement, faithleſs to the fuddled foot. 

Thus as they ſwim i in mutual-ſwill, the talk, 
Vociferous at once from twenty tongues, 

Reels faſt from theme to theme 3 from 8 hounds, 
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102 1 AVTUMN, 


To church or miſtreſs, politics or ghoſt; He, ol 


In endleſs mazes, intricate,  perplex'd. 


Meantime, with ſudden interruption, loud, + 
Th' impatient catch burſts from the joyous heart; 
That moment touch'd is every kindred foul 545 


And, opening in a full-mouth'd cry of joy, 
Ez The laugh, the flap, the jocund curſe go round; 
While, from their ſlumbers ſhook, the kennel d hound 


Mix in the muſic of the day again. 


As when the tempeſt, that has vex'd the deep 550 


The dark night long, with fainter murmurs falls: 
So gradual ſinks their mirth, Their feeble tongues 


Unable to take up the cumbrous word, 1 55 


Lie quite diſſolv d. Before their maudlin eyes, 

Seen dim, and blue, the double tapers dance, $555 
Like the ſun wading thro” the miſty ſky. | 
Then, fliding ſoft, they drop. Confus'd above, 


Glaſſes and bottles, pipes and gazetteers, 


As if the table even itſelf was drunk, 
Lie a wet broken ſcene z and wide, below, Þ_ 560 
Is heap'd the ſocial flaughter: where aſtride 
The lubber Power in filthy triumph fits, 

Slumbrous, inclining ſtill from fide to fide, 

And ſteeps them drench'd in potent ſleep till morti. | 
Perhaps ſome doctor, of tremendous paunch, 56g. 


Awful and deep, a black abyſs of drink, 


Outlives them all: and from his bury'd flock 5 | 


— 


11 


EI AUTUMN. - - 
i Retiring, full of rumination ſad, 


e the weakneſs ot theſe latter times, 


Bur if the DR ſex by this fares ſport $576 
Is hurried wild, let not ſuch horrid joy 

F'er ſtain the boſom of the Balris n Fair, 

Far be the ſpirit of the chaſe from them ! 

Uncomely courage, unbeſeeming {kill ; 


To ſpring the fence, to rein the prancing ſeed ; 575 
The cap, the whip, the maſculine attire, 
In which they roughen to the ſenſe, and all 


The winning ſoftneſs of their ſex is loſt. 

In them 'tis graceful to diſſolve at woe; 1 
With every motion, every word, to wave _ 3580 
Quick o'er the kindling cheek the ready bluſh 

And from the ſmalleſt violence to ſhrink 

Unequal, then the lovelieſt in their fears; 

And by this ſilent adulation, ſoft, 


© their protection more engaging Man. 585 
0 may their eyes no miſerable ſight, 


Save weeping lovers, ſee | a nobler game, 
Thro' Love's enchanting wiles purſu'd, yet fled, 


In chaſe ambiguous. May their tender limbs. 


Float in the looſe ſimplicity of dreſs! _ 590 


And, faſhion'd all to harmony, alone 


Know they to ſeize the captivated ſoul, f | 
In rapture warbled from love-breathing lips; 


To teach the lute to languiſh 3 with ſmooth ſteps 
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YI  kvttvint, | 

Viſcloſing motion i in its every charm, 695 | J 
| To ſwim along, and ſwell the mazy dance FE 4 
| To train the foilage o'er the ſnowy lawn; 
| To guide the pencil, turn the tune ful page; 
| To lend new flayour t6 the fruitful year, 


(] 


| 
| | And heighten Nature's dainties; in their race 60 0 
| | _  Forrear their graces into fecond life; g 
| fl _ To give Society its higheſt taſte ; 0 
0 5 | | Well-order'd Home, Man's beſt delight to make 5 ] 
i And by ſubmiſfive-wifdom, modeſt . 73 ] 
lj h | With every gentle care- eluding art, 60 | 
I To raiſe the virtues, animate the bliſs, | ? 
HE | And ſweeten all the toils of human life: | 
i: | This be the female dignity, and praife. 
|; | YE ſwains now haſten to the hazel bank; 
WAR. Where, down yon dale, the wildly-winding brook 616 
I; | Tals hoarſe from ſteep to ſteep. In cloſe array, [ 
| | | Fit for the thickets and the tangling ſhrub, MF | 
| li | Ye virgins come. For you their lateſt fong 1 
lj; * The woodlands raiſe ; the cluſtering nuts for yon ; 
be lover finds amid the ſeeret ſhade 5 615 | 
And, where they burnifh on the top-moſt boughs | 


| | With active vigour cruſhes down the tree; 
Or ſhakes them ripe from the reſigning _ 
A gloſſy ſhower, and of an ardent Ws 
As are the finglets of MELind&'s hair? ach | 
META! form'd with every n e i KY 4 
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AUTUMN. 
Yet theſe neglecting, above beauty wiſe, 
And far tranſcending ſuch a vulgar praiſe. 


HEN from the buſy joy-reſounding fields, 


In chearful error, let us tread the maze 
Of Autumn, unconfin'd ; and taſte, reviv'd, 
The breath of orchard big with bending fruit. 


| Obedient to the breeze and beating ray, 


From the deep-loaded bough a mellow ſhower 
Inceſſant melts away. The juicy pear. 
Lies, in a ſoft profuſion, ſcatter'd round. 

A various ſweetneſs ſwells the gentle race ; 

By Nature's all- reſining hand prepar'd; 
Of temper'd ſun, and water, earth, and air, 


In ever-changing compoſition mix'd. 


Such, falling frequent thro? the chiller night, 
The fragrant ſtores, the wide-projected heaps 


Of apples, which the luſty-handed year, 
Innumerous, o'er the bluſhing orchard ſhakes. 


A various ſpirit, freſh, delicious, keen, - 


Dwells in their gelid pores; and, active, points 


The piercing cyder for the thirſty tongue ; 
Thy native theme, and boon inſpirer too, 
PHiLLies, Pomona's bard, the ſecond thou 
Who nobly durſt, in rhyme- unfetter d verſe, . 


With Balrisn freedom fing the Balris ſong : 


How, from Silurian vats, high-ſparkling wines 
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Ferm in rn foods; j ſome ſtrong, to cheer 
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. AUTUNN. 
The wint'ry revels of the labouring hind; 


And Ry 9 n — 5 co 


II this glad FO while his ſweeteſt hens 


Phe ſun ſheds equal o'er the meeken'd da 
Oh loſe me in the green delightful walks 16) 


Of, Dobix rox, thy ſeat, {rene and plain 


Where ſimple Nature reigns; and every view, _ 655 


Diffufive, ſpreads the pure Dorſetian downs, 


In boundlefs proſpect; yonder ſhagg'd with wood, 
Here rich with harveſt, and there white with flocks ? 

. Meantime the grandeur of the lofty dome, a | | 
Far ſplendid, ſeizes on the raviſh'd eye. 66 
New beauties riſe with each revolving day: 
New columns ſwell ; and ſtill the freſh Spring finds 


New plants to quicken, and new groves to green. - 
Full of thy genius all! the Muſes? feat : 


Where in the fecret bower, and winding walk, 665 | 
For virtuous YounG!tand'thee they twine the m_— | 


Here wandering oft, fir'd with the reſtleſs thirſt 
Of thy applauſe, I folitary court | 
'Th? inſpiring breeze * and meditate the book. 


Of Nature ever open; aiming thence, 670 


Warm from the heart, to learn the moral forge 
Here, as 1 fteal along the ſunny wall, i 


Where Autumn baſks, with fruit empurpled deep, 


My pleafing theme continual prompts my thought: 


Preſents the downy peach; the ſhining plum; 638 


50 


AUTUMN, 
The ruddy, fragrant nectarine; and dark, 
Beneath his ample leaf, the luſcious fig. 


The vine too here her curling tendrills ſhoots ; 
Hangs out her cluſters, glowing to the ſouth ; 


And ſcarcely withes-for a warmer ſky. - 


Turn we # moment Fancy's OOO | 
To vigarous foils, and climes of fair extent; 
Where, by the potent fun elated high, 

The vineyard ſwells refulgent on the day; 


Spreads o'er the vale; or up the mountain climbs, 685 


Profuſe; and drinks amid the funny rocks, 


From cliff to cliff increas'd, the heightened bete 


20 


680 


Low bend the weighty boughs. The cluſters clear, 


Half thro the foliage ſeen, or ardent flame, 


Or ſhine tranſparent; while perfection breathes 


White o'er the turgent film the living dew. 
As thus they brighten with-exalted juice, 
Touch'd into flavour by the mingling ray; 
The rural-youth and virgins'o'er the field, 


Each fond for each to cull th* autumnal F 


Exuiting rove, and ſpeak the vintage nigh. 


And fcams unbounded with the matſhy flood; 


Fhat by degrees fermented, and refin'd, _ 
Round the rais'd nations pours the cup of joy: 


'The Claret ſmooth, red as the lip we preſs 
In ſparkling fancy, while we drain the bowls 


69 
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Then comes the cruſhing ſwain; the country. bote 
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ob - AUTUMN. 
The mellow taſted Burgundy ;-and quick, 
As is the wit it gives, the gay Champaign. 


- 


Now, by the cool-declining year condens d, 905 
Deſcend the copious exhalations, check d 
As up the middle fky unſeen they ſtole, 
And roll the doubling fogs around the hill. 
No more the mountain, horrid, vaſt, ſublime, + 
Who pours a ſweep of rivers from his fides, 710 
And high between contending kingdoms rears : 
The rocky long diviſion, fills the view 
With great variety; but in a night | 
Of gathering vapour, from the baffled ſenſe Gf nan 
Sinks dark and dreary. Thence expanding far, 915 
The huge duſk, gradual, ſwallows up the plain : 
Vaniſh the woods; the dim-ſeen river ſeems 
Sfillen, and flow, to roll the 'miſty wave. 
Even in the height of noon oppreſt, the ſun 
Sheds weak, and blunt, his wide-refracted ray; 720 
Whence glaring oft, with many a broaden'd orb, 
He frights the nations.  Indiſtin& on earth, . 
Seen thro” the turbid air, beyond the life 
Objects appear; and, wilder'd, o'er the waſte 
Tze ſhepherd ſtalks gigantic. Till at laſt, 725 
Wreath'd dun around, in deeper circles ſill 
Succeſſive cloſing, ſits the general fog 
Dnbounded. o'er the world; and, pine x thick 


A formleſs 87a confuſion covers all, 
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AUTUMN. 209 
As when of old (fo ſung the HeBrEw TORT! 730 
Light, uncollected, thro? the chaos urg'd eb 
Its infant way z nor Order yet had drawn 
His lovely train from out the dubious gloom. 


THESE roving miſts, that conftant now begin 
To ſmoak along the hilly country, theſe 935 
With weighty rains, and melted Alpine ſnows, - 


The mountain ciſterns fill, thoſe ample ſtores - 


Of water, ſcoop'd among the hollow rocks; 


| Whence guſn the ſtreams, the ceaſeleſs fountains play, 
And their unfailing wealth the rivers draw. 740 


Some ſages fay, that where the numerous wave 
For ever laſhes the reſounding fore, | 
Drill'd thro? the ſandy ſtratum, every way, 


The waters with the ſandy ftratum riſe ; 
Amid whofe angles infinitely ſtrain'd, 745 


They joyful leave their jaggy ſalts behind, 

And clear and ſweeten, as they foak along. 
Nor ſtops the reſtleſs fluid, mounting ſtill, 
Though oft amidft thꝰ irriguous vale it ſprings ; 


But to the mountain courted by the ſand, _ 750 


That leads it darkling on in faithful maze, 


Far from the parent-main, it boils again 


Freſh into day; and all the glittering hill 7 8 
Is bright with ſpouting rills. But hence this vain 


Amuſive dream! why ſhould the waters love 755 
To take fo. far a journey to the hills IP 
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OE AUTUMN. 

When the ſweet valleys offer to their toll _ 
Inviting quiet, and a nearer bed? tere t. 


Or if, by blind ambition led aſtray, 1 
They muſt aſpire; why ſhould they ſudden r 769 


| Among the broken mountain's ruſhy dells, 


And, ere they gain its higheſt peak, deſert 


Beſides, the hard agglomerating ſalts, 


High as the hills protrude the ſwelling vales : 

Old Ocean too, ſuck'd thro? the porous globe, 
Had long ere now forſook his horrid bed, 

And brought Deucalion's wat'ry times again. 770 


Sax then, where lurk the vaſt eternal ſprings, 
That, like CREATING NATURE, lie conceal'd 6 
From mortal eye, yet with their laviſh ſtores 
Refreſh the. globe, and all its joyous tribes? 
O thou pervading Genius, given to man, 778 
To trace the ſecrets of the dark abyſs, | 
O lay the mountains bare ! and wide diſplay 


Their hidden ſtructure to th? aftoniſh'd view! 


Strip from the branching Alps their piny load; 
The huge incumbrance of horrific woods #786 
From Afian Taurus, from Imaus ftretch'd 5 


Athwart the roving Tartars ſullen bounds! 
Give opening Hemus to my ſearching eye, 


Th' attractive. ſand that .charm'd their courſe ſo long? | I 


The ſpoil. of ages, would impervious.choak 965 
Their ſecret channels; or, by flow degrees, 
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AUTUMN. ZIX 


And bigh Olympus pouring many a ſtream! 


O from the ſounding fammits of the north, 783 


The Dofrine Hills, thro' Scandinavia rolFd 
To fartheſt Lapland and the frozen main; 
From lofty Caucaſus far ſeen by thoſe 


| Who in the Caſpian and black Euxine toll; 
From cold Riphean Rocks, which the wild Ruſs 790 
\ Believes the * ftony girdle of the world; wy 


And all the dreadful mountains, wrapt in ſtorm, 
Whence wide Siberia draws her lonely floods; 
O ſweep th' eternal ſnows! Hung o'er the deep, 
That ever works beneath his ſounding baſe, 795 
Bid Atlas, propping heaven, as Poets feign, 


f 


His ſubterranean wonders ſpread ! unveil 


The miny caverns, blazing on the day, 
Of Abyſlinia's cloud-compelling cliffs, 


And of the bending d Mountains of the Moon? 800 


O' ertopping all theſe giant - ſons of earth, 

Let the dire Andes, from the radiant Line 

Stretch'd to the ſtormy ſeas that thunder round 

The ſouthern pole, their hideous deeps unfold ! 
Amazing ſcene ! Behold ! the glooms diſcloſe, 3803 


I fee the rivers in their infant beds! 


Deep, deep I hear them, labouring to get free! 

I ſee the leaning ſtrata, artful rang d / 

The gaping fiſſures, to receive the rains, 

The melting ſnows, and ever-dripping fogs. $19 
Strow'd bibulous above, I ſee the ſands, _ 
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8 AUTUMN. 
The pebbly gravel next, the layers then 
Of mingled moulds, of more retentive earths, 


The gutter'd rocks, and mazy-running clefts ; 


That, while the ſtealing moiſture they tranſmit, Tx 5 
Retard its motion, and forbid its waſte. _ 
Beneath th' inceſſant weeping of thefe drains, 

I ſee the rocky Siphons ſtretch'd immenſe, 

The mighty reſervoirs, of harden'd chalk, 


Or ſtiff compaRted clay, capacious form'd. 820 f 


O'erflowing thence, the congregated on 

The cryſtal treaſures of the liquid world, 

Thro? the ſtirr'd ſands a bubbling paſſage burt; ; 

And welling out, around the middle ſteep, 

Or from the bottoms of the boſom'd hills, $25 
In pure effufion flow. United, thus, es 
Th exhaling ſun, the yapour-burden'd air, 

The gelid mountains, that to rain condens'd 

Theſe vapours in continual current draw, 


And ſend them, o'er the fair-divided earth, $39 
In bounteous rivers to the deep again, 0 65 


A ſocial commerce hold, and firm fapport 


The full-adjuſted harmony of things. 


Wen Autumn ſcatters his departing gleams, 


Warn'd of approaching Winter, gathered, ne * 


The ſwallow. people; and toſs'd wide around, 
O'er the calm ſky, in convolution ſwift, 
The feathered eddy floats: rejoicing once, 
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| AUTUMN. 5 7 3 
Ere to their wintry Numbers they retire ; 5 on 
In cluſters clung, beneath the mould'ring bank, 840 

And where unpiere'd by froſt, the cavern ſweats. 


Or rather into warmer climes convey'd, 
With other kindred birds of ſeaſon, there 
They twitter chearful, till the vernal months 


Invite them welcome back: for, thronging, now 845 


Innumerous wings are in commotion all. 


WHERE the Rhine loſes his majeſtic force 
In Belgian plains, won from the raging deep, 
By diligence amazing, and the ſtrong 


Unconquerable hand of Liberty, ENT / 


The ſtork · aſſembly meets; for many a Jays 
Conſulting deep, and various, ere they take 

Their arduous voyage thro” the liquid ſky. 

And now their rout defign'd, their leaders choſe, 
Their tribes adjuſted, clean'd their vigorous wings; 
And many a circle, many a ſhort eſſay, 336 
Wheel'd round and round, in congregation full 
The figur'd flight aſcends ; and riding high 

The aerial billows, mixes with the clouds, 


On where the Northern ocean, in vaſt whirls, 860 


Boils round the naked melancholy iſles 


Of fartheft Thule, and the Atlantic ſurge - 
Pours in among the ſtormy Hebrides z . - 
Who can recount what tranſmigrations there 


©. Ord 


_ GS AU 


Are annual made? what nations come and go? 3865 


And how the living clouds on clouds ariſe ? 
Infinite wings! till all the plume-dark air, 
And rude-reſounding ſhore are one wild cry, 


Here the plain harmlefs native his ſmall flock, 


And herd diminutive of many hues, 38370 


Tends on the little iſland's verdant ſwell, 

The ſhepherd's ſea-girt reign ; or, to the rocks, 
Dire-clinging, gathers his ovarious food; 

Or ſweeps the fiſhy ſniore; or treaſures up 


The plumage, riſing full, to form the bed 3” 5M 


Of luxury. And here a while the Muſe, 
High-hovering o'er the broad cerulean ſcene, 
Sees CALEDONI1A,' in romantic view: 
Herſairy mountains, from the waving main, 


Inveſted with a keen diffuſive ſky. een e 


Breathing the ſoul acute; her foreſts huge, 

Incult, robuſt, and tall, by Nature's hand 

Planted of old; her azure lakes between, 

Pour'd out extenſive, and of wat'ry wealth 

Full; winding deep, and green, her fertile vales; 883 
With many a cool tranſlucent brimming flood 
Waſh'd lovely, from the Tweed (pure parent ſtream, 
Whoſe paſtoral banks firſt heard my Doric reed, 

a With, ſylvan Jed, thy tributary brook) 15 


7 


To where the northlinflated tempeſt foams 890 


O'er Orca's or Betubium's higheſt peak: 


3 


70 


Nurſe of a people, in misfortune's ſchool 
Prain'd up to hardy deeds! ſoon viſited 
By Learning, when, before the Gothic rage 
She took her weſtern flight. A manly race, 8393 
Of unſubmitting-ſpirit, wiſe and brave; | 
Who ſtill thro' bleeding ages ſtruggled hard, 

(As well unhappy WALLACE can atteſt, 

Great patriot-hero ! ill-requited chief!) 


To hold a generous undiminiſh'd ſtate; O 


Too much in vain? Hence of unequal bounds 
Impatient, and by tempting glory borne 

O' er every land, for every land their life 

Has flow'd profuſe, their piercing genius plann'd, 


And ſwell'd the pomp of peace their faithful toil. 90% 


As from their own clear north, in radiant ſtreams, 
Bright over Europe burſts the Boreal Morn. 


On is there not ſome patriot, in whoſe power 
That beſt, that godlike Luxury is'plac'd,- 


Of bleſſing thouſands, thoufands yet unborn, _ 910 


Thro? late poſterity ? ſome, large of ſoul, 

To chear dejected induſtry ? to give 

A double harveſt to the pining ſwain ? 

And teach the lab'ring hand the ſweets of toil ? 

How, by the fineſt art, the native robe 915 
To weave; how, white as hyperborean ſnow, 

To form the lucid lawn; with venturous oar 

How to daſh wide the billow ; nor lodk on, 


\ 


216 AUTUMN. 

Shamefully paſſive, while Batavian fleets _ 

Defraud us of the glittering finny warm, 920 
T hat heave our friths, and croud upon our ſhores ; 


How all-enlivening trade to rouſe, and wing | 


The proſperous ſail, from every growing port, 
Uninjur'd, round the ſea-incircled globe; 

And thus in ſoul united as in name, | 925 | 
Did BrITain reign the miſtreſs of the neue: ? 


RE Ye 8, there are ſuch. = full on hs, ee 
Her hope, her ſtay, her darling, and her boaſt, 
Prom her ſirſt patriots and her heroes ſprung, 
Thy fond imploring country turns her eye; 930 
In thee, with all a mothers's triumph, ſees 
Her every virtue, every grace combin'd, 
Her genius, wiſdom, her engaging turn, 
Her pride of honour, and her courage try'd, 
Calm, and intrepid, in the very throat 935 
Of ſulphurous war, on Tenier's dreadful field. 
Nor leſs the palm of peace inwreathes thy brow: 
For, powerful as thy ſword, from thy rich tongue 
Perſuaſion flows, and wins the high debate; 
While mix'd in thee combine the charm of youth, 940 
The force of manhood, and the depth of age. 
Thee, Fox BESs, too, whom every worth attends, | 
As truth ſincere, as weeping friendſhip kind, 
Thee, truly generous, and ſilence great, - | 
Thy country feels thro' her reviving arts, 945 


40 


| AUTUMN. 1 217 
Plann'd by thy wiſdom, by thy ſoul inform dz 5 
And ſeldom has ſhe known a friend like thee. 


Bur ſee the fading many-colour'd woods, 
Shade deepening over ſhade, the country round 
Imbrown ; a crowded umbrage, duſk, and dun, 9 
Of every hue, from wan declining green 
To ſooty dark. Theſe now the loneſome Muſe, 
Low-whiſpering, lead into their leaf-ſtrown walks, 
And give the ſeaſon in its lateſt view. 


MEANTIME, light-ſhadowing all, a ſober calm 955 


Fleeces unbounded ether; whoſe leaſt wave 
Stands tremulous, uncertain where to turn 
The gentle current: while illumin'd wide, 
The dewy-ſkirted clouds imbibe the ſun, 


And thro? their lucid veil his ſoften'd force . 060 
Shed o'er the peaceful world. Then is the time, » 


For thoſe whom wiſdom and whom Nature charm, 
To ſteal themſelves from the degenerate-crowd, 

And ſoar above this little ſcene of things; 

To tread low-thoughted vice beneath their feet; 965 
To ſooth the throbbing paſſions into peace; 

And woo lone Quiet in her filent walks. 


Tuus ſolitary, and in penſive guiſe, 
Oft let me wander o'er the ruſſet mead, 
And thro” the ſadden'd grove, where ſcarce is heard 
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WW AUTUMN. 

One dy ing ftrain, to chear the woodman's foil. gy» 
Haply ſome widow'd ſongſter pours his plaint, 

Far, in taint warblings, thro” the tawny copſe. 
While congregated thruſhes, linnets, larks, 


And each wild throat, whoſe artleſs ſtrains ſo late 975 


Swelld all the muſic of the ſwarming ſhades, 

Robb'd of their tuneful ſouls, now ſhivering fit 

On the dead tree, a dull deſpondent flock ;.. 

With not a brightneſs waving o'er their plumes, 

And nought ſave chattering diſcord in their note. 980 
O let not, aim'd from ſome inhuman eye, | 

Ahe gun-the muſic of the coming year 

Deſtroy ; and harmleſs, unſuſpecting harm, 

Lay the weak tribes, a miſerable prey, 

In mingled murder, fluttering on the ground! 985 


' TrE pale deſcending year, yet pleaiing ſtill, 
A gentler mood inſpires; for now the leaf 
Inceſſant ruſtles from the mournful grove; 
Oft ſtartling ſuch, as ſtudious, walk below, 
And ſlowly circles thro? the waving air. 990 
But ſhould a quicker breeze amid the boughs 
Sob, o'er the ſky the leafy deluge ſtreams ; 
Till choak'd, and matted with the dreary ſhower, 
The foreſt-walks, at every rifing gale, : 
Roll wide the wither'd waſte, and whiſtle bleak. 99 ; 
Fled is the blaſted verdure of the fields; 


And, flirunk into their beds, the flow'ry race: 


did... 


S 


5 


AUTUMN. | 219 


Their ſunny robes reſign. Even what remain'd 


of ſtronger fi uits, falls from the naked tree; 


And woods, fields, gardens, orchards, all around ooo 


The deſolated proſpect thrills the ſoul. 


He comes! he comes! in every breeze the Pow 


Of PHILOSOPHIC MELANCHOLY comes! 

His near approach, the ſudden-ſtartiny tear, 

The glowing cheek, the mild dejected air, 1005 
The ſoftened feature, and the beating heart, 

Pierc'd deep with many a virtuous pang, declare. 
O'er all the ſoul his ſacred influence breathes! 
Inflames imagination; thro” the breaſt | 

Infuſes every tenderneſs; and far 1010 
Beyond dim earth exalts the ſwelling thought. 

Ten thouſand thouſand fleet ideas, ſuch 
As never mingled with the vulgar dream, 
Crowd faſt into the mind's creative eye. 
As faſt the correſpondent paſſions rite, 1 ory 
As varied, and as high ; Devotion rais'd 

To rapture, and divine aſtoniſnment; 


The love of Nature unconfin'd, and, chief, ; 


Of human race the large ambitious wiſh, 
To make them bleſt ; the ſigh for ſuffering worth 1020 
Loſt in obſcurity; the noble ſcorn 
Of tyrant- pride; the fearleſs great reſolve; 
The wonder which the dying patriot draws, 
Iaſpiring glory thro” remoteſt time; 
G 2 
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220 AUTUMN. | 

Th' awaken'd throb for virtue, and for fame; 1025 

The ſympathies of love, and friendſhip dear; | 
With all the ſocial offspring of the heart. 


On bear me then to vaſt embowering ſhades, 

To twilight groves, and viſionary vales; 

To weeping grottoes, and prophetic glooms; 1030 
Where angel-forms athwart the ſolemn duſk, 
Tremendous ſweep, or ſeem to ſweep along; 
And voices more than human, thro” the void 
Deep-ſounding, ſeize th' enthuſiaſtic ear! 


O is this gloom too much? Then lead, ye powers, 
That o'er the garden and the rural ſeat 1036 
Preſide, which ſhining thro” the chearful land 
In countleſs numbers bleſt BxITANNIA ſees; 

O lead me to the wide- extended walks, 

The fair majeſtic paradiſe of Srow- ]½]W © 1040 
Not Perſian Cyrus on Ionia's ſhore | 
E'er ſaw ſuch ſylvan ſcenes ; ſuch various art 

By genius fir'd, ſuch ardent genius tam'd 

By cool judicious art ; that, in the ſtrife, 
All-beautcous Nature fears to be outdone. 1045 
And there, O Pirr, thy country's early boaſt, 
There let me ſit beneath the ſhelter'd ſlopes, 

Or in that 4 Temple where, in future times, 

Thou well ſhalt merit a diſtinguiſh'd name 

And, with thy converſe bleſt, catch the laſt ſmiles 1050 


85 
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Of Autunin beaming o'er the yellow woods. 


While there with thee th' inchanted round 1 walk, 


The regulated wild, gay Fancy then | 

Will tread in thought the groves of Attic Tanks 

Will from thy ſtandard taſte refine her own, 1054 
Correct her pencil to the pureſt truth 

Of nature, or, the unimpaſſion'd ſhades 

Forſaking, raiſe it to the human mind. 

Or if hereafter ſhe, with juſter hand, 

Shall draw the tragic ſcene, inſtruct her thou, 1060 
To mark the varied movements of the heart, 

What every decent character requires, 

And every paſſion ſpeaks: O thro! her ſtrain 
Breathe thy pathetic eloquence ! that moulds 


Th' attentive ſenate, charms, perſuades, exalts, 106 


Of honeſt zeal th” indignant lightning throws, 

And ſhakes corruption on her venal throne. 

While thus we talk, and thro” Elyfian vales 

Delighted rove, perhaps a figh eſcapes : | 

What pity, CoBHam, thou thy verdant files 1070 

Of order'd trees ſhouldſt here inglorious range, - 

Inſtead of ſquadrons flaming o'er the field, 

And long embattled hoſts ! when the proud foe, 

The faithleſs vain diſturber of mankind, | 

Inſulting Gaul, has rous'd the world to war; 1075 

When keen, once more, within their bounds to prefs 

Thofe poliſh'd robbers, thofe ambitious flaves, 
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22% | AUTU MN. 
The BRITIsn YOUTH would hail thy wiſe command, 
Thy temper'd ardour, and thy veteran Kill, 


THE weſtern ſun withdraws the ſhorten'd day; ; 086 
And humid evening, gliding o'er the ſky, 
In her chill progreſs, to the ground condensꝰ'd 
The vapours throw. Where creeping waters ooze, 
Where marſhes ſtagnate, and where rivers wind, 


Cluſter the rolling fogs, and ſwim along 1085 


The duſky mantled lawn. Mean-while the moon 
Full- orb'd, and breaking thro” the ſcatter'd clouds, 
Shews her broad viſage in the crimſon'd- eaſt. 
Turn'd to the ſun direct, her ſpotted diſk, 

Where mountains riſe, umbrageous dales deſcend 10g 
And caverns deep, as optic tube deſcries, 

A ſmaller earth, gives us his blaze again, 

Void of its flame, and ſheds a ſofter day. 

Now thro” the paſſing cloud ſhe ſeems to ſtoop, 

Now up the pure cerulean rides ſublime. I095 
Wide the pale deluge floats, and ſtreaming mild 
O'er the ſky'd mountain to the ſhadowy vale, 

While rocks and floods reflect the quivering gleam, 
The whole air whitens with a boundleſs tide 
Of filver radiance, trembling round the world. 1100 


Bur when half blotted from the ſky her light, 
Fainting, permits the ſtarry : fires to burn 
With keener luſtre thro” the depth of heaven; 
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AUTUMN. 228 
Or near extinct her deaden'd orb appears, 
And ſcarce appears, of ſickly beamleſs white; 1105 
Oft in this ſeaſon, filent from the north 
A blaze of meteors ſhoots : enſweeping firſt 
The'lower ſkies, they all at once converge 
High to the crown of heaven, and all at once 
Relapſing quick, as quickly re-aſcend, 2236 
And mix, and thwart, extinguiſh, and renew, 


All ether courſing ina maze of light. 


FROM look to look, contagious thro? the crowe, 
The panic runs, and into wondrous ſhapes 
The appearance throws: Armies in meet array, 113 
Throng'd with aerial ſpears, and ſteeds of fire; 
Till the long lines of full- extended war 


In bleeding fight commix'd, the ſanguine flood 


Rolls a broad ſlaughter o' er the plains of heaven. 

As thus they ſcan the viſionary ſcene, | *x220 
On all fides ſwells the ſuperſtitious din, 

Incontinent; and buſy frenzy talks 

Of blood and battle; cities overturn'd ; | 

And late at night in ſwallowing earthquake ſunk, 

Or hidequs wrapt in fierce aſcendin g-flame $ 1125 
Of ſallow famine, inundation, ſtorm; 8 

Of peſtilence, and every great diſtreſs; 

Empires ſubvers'd, when ruling fate has ſtruck 

Th' unalterable hour: even Nature's ſelf 


Is deem'd to totter on the brink of time. rr ze 
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224 | AUTUMN. 

Not ſo the Man of philoſophic eye, | 

And inſpect ſage; the waving brightneſs he 

Curious ſurveys, inquiſitive to know 

The cauſes, and materials, yet unfix'd, | 
Of this appearance beautiful, and new. Ys; 


Now black, and deep, the night begins to fall, 
A ſhade immenſe. Sunk in the quenching gloom,. 
Magnificent and vaſt, are heaven and earth, 
Order confounded lies ; all beauty void ; 
Diſtinction loſt ; and gay variety 1140 
One univerſal blot: ſuch the fair power | 
Of light, to kindle and create the whole. 
Drear is the ſtate of the benighted wretch, 
Who then, bewilder'd, wanders thro' the dark, 


Full of pale fancies, and chimeras huge; 048 


Nor viſited by one directive ray, 

From cottage ſtreaming, or from airy hall. 

Perhaps impatient as he ftumbles on, 

Struck from the root of timy ruſhes, . blue, 

The wild- fire ſcatters round, or gather'd trails 1150 
A length of flame deceitful o'er the moſs: 

Whither decoy'd by the fantaſtic blaze, 

Now loft and now rene w'd, he ſinks abſorpt, 

Rider and horſe, amid the miry gulph :. 


While Qtill, from day to day, his pining wife, 1155 


And plaintive children his return await, 
In wild conje cture lofts. At other times, 
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AUTUMN. 
Sent by the better Genius of the night, 
In noxious, gleaming on the horſe's mane, | 
The meteor fits ; and ſhews tae narrow path, 1166 
That winding leads thro? pits of death, or elſe 
Inſtructs him how to take the dangerous ford. 


THe lengthen'd night-elaps'd, the morning ſhines 
Serene, in all her dewy beauty bright, | 


Unfolding fair the laſt autumnal day. 4165 
And now the mounting ſun diſpells the fog; | 
The rigid hoar- froſt melts before his beamz  _,- 


And hung on every ſpray, on every blade 
Of graſs, the myriad dew-drops twinkle round. 


An ! ſee where robb'd, and murder'd, in that pit 
Lies the ftill heaving hive ! at evening ſnatch'd, xxx 
Beneath the cloud of guilt-goncealing night, 

And fix'd o'er ſulphur: while, not dreaming ill, 
The happy people, in their waxen cells, 

Sat tending public cares, and planning ſchemes 11 5 
Of temperance, for Winter poor; rejoiced 


Do mark, full lowing round, their copious ſtores, 


» 


Sudden the dark oppreſſive ſteam aſcends ; 
And, us'd to milder ſcents, the tender race, 
By thouſands, tumble from their honey'd domes, 1186 
Convolv'd, and agonizing in the duſt. 

And was it then for this you roam'd the Spring, 
Intent from flower to flower ? for this you toil'd 
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Ceaſeleſs the burning Summer-heats away? # 

For this in Autumn ſearch'd the blooming waſte, 24 85 
Nor loſt one ſunny gleam? for this ſad fate? | 

O man! tyrannic lord! how long, how long, 

Shall proftrate Nature groan beneath your rage, 
Awaiting renovation? When oblig'd, 

Muſt you deſtroy? Of their ambrofial food 1198 
Can you not borrow ; and, in juſt return, | 
Afford them ſhelter from the wint'ry winds z- 

Or, as the ſharp year pinches, with their own 

Again regale them on ſome ſmiling day? 

See where the ſtony bottom of their town © 1195 
Looks deſolate, and wild; with here and there 
A helpleſs number,. who the ruin'd ſtate 

Survive, lamenting weak, caſt out to death. 

Thus a proud city, populous and rich, | 

Full of the works of peace, and high 1 in joy, 1200 
At theatre or feaſt, or ſunk in ſleep, | 
(As late, Palermo, was thy fate) is feiz'd 

By ſome dread earthquake, and convulſive hurPd 
Sheer from the black foundation, ſtench- involv'd, 
Into a gulph of blue ſulphureous flame. 1203 


Hence every harſher ſight ! for now the day, 
O'er heav'n and earth diffus'd, grows warm, and high, 
Infimte ſplendor ! wide inveſting all. 
| How ftill the breeze! ſave what the filmy threads 
Of dew evaporate bruſhes from the plain. 13210 


10 
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How clear the cloudleſs ſky ! how deeply ting'd 
With a peculiar blue! the ethereal arch 

How ſwell'd immenſe! amid whoſe azure thron'd 
The radiant ſun how gay! how calm below 

The gilded earth! the harveſt-treaſures all 1215 
Now gather'd in, beyond the rage of ſtorms, 


Sure to the fwain ; the circling fence ſhut up; 

And inſtant Winter's utmoſt rage defy'd. 

While, looſe to feſtive joy, the country round 

| Laughs with the loud fincerity of mii th, F220 


Shook to the wind their cares. The toil-ftrang youth 
By the quick ſenſe of muſic taught alone, 


Leaps wildly graceful in the lively dance. 
Her every charm abroad, the village-toaſt, 
Young, buxom, warm, in native beauty rich, 1225 


Darts not-unmeaning looks; and, where her eye 


Points an approving ſmile, with double force, 


The cudgel rattles, and the wreſtler twines. 
Age too ſhines out; and, garrulous, recounts 
The feats of youth. Thus they rejoice ; nor think 


That, with to-morrow's ſun, their annual toil 123 


Begins again the never-ceaſing round. 


On knew he but his happineſs, of men 


The happieſt he! who far from public rage, 
Deep in the vale, with a Choice Few retir'd, 1233 


Drinks the pure pleaſures of the RUgaL LIFE. 


What tho” the dome be wanting, whoſe proud gates. 
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228 . AUTUMN. 

Lach morning, vomits out the ſneaking crowd 

Of flatterers falſe, and in their turn abus'd ? 

Vile intercourſe ! What tho? the glittering robe, 1240 
| Of every hue reflected light can give, 
Or floating looſe, or ſtiff with mazy gold, 

The pride and gaze of fools! oppreſs him not? 
What tho”, from utmoſt land and ſea purvey'd, 
For him each rarer tributary life | 1245 
Bleeds not, and his inſatiate table heaps | 
With luxury, and death? What tho! his bowl 
Flames not with coſtly juice; nor ſunk in beds, 

Oft of gay care, he toſſes out the night, : 

Or melts the thoughtleſs hours in idle ſtate ? 1250 
What tho” he knows not thoſe fantaſtic j joys, 8 
That ſtill amuſe the wanton, ſtill deceive ; 
A face of pleaſure, but a heart of pain; 
Their hollow moments undelighted all? 

Sure peace is his; a ſolid life, eſtrang'd I255 
To diſappointment, and fallacious hope: | 
Rich in content, in Nature's bounty rich, 
In herbs and fruits; whatever greens the Spring, 
When heaven deſcends in ſhowers ; or bends the bough 
When Summer reddens, and when Autumn beams; 
Or in the wint'ry glebe whatever lies 1261 
Conceal'd, and fattens with the richeſt ſap: ; 
Theſe are not wanting; ; nor the milky drove, 
Luxuriant, ſpread o'er all the lowing vale; 

Nor Vleating mountains, nor 35 chide of ſtreams, 1265 


| AUTUMN. 
And hum of bees, inviting ſleep ſincere 
Into the guiltleſs breaſt, beneath the ſhade; 
Or thrown at large amid the fragrant hay ; - 
Nor ought beſides of proſpect, grove, or ſong, 
Dim grottoes, gleaming lakes, and fountain clear. 1270 
Here too dwells fimple truth; plain innocence 
Unſullied beauty; ſound unbroken youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd ; 
| Health ever blooming ; unambitious toil 5 
Calm contemplation, and poetic eaſe; 127 3 


LET others brave the flood in queſt of gain, 
And beat, for joyleſs months, the gloomy wave. 
Let ſuch as deem it glory to deftroy, | 
Ruſh into blood, the ſack of cities ſeek ; 


Unpierc'd, exulting in the widow's wail, 1280 


The virgin's ſhriek, and infant's trembling ery, 

Let fome, far-diſtant from their native ſoil, _ 

Urg'd on by want'or harden'd avarice, | 

Find other lands beneath another ſun. - | 
Let this thro? cities work his eager way, 1285 
By legal outrage and eſtabliſh'd guile, | 
The ſocial ſenſe extinct ; and that ferment 

Mad into tumult the ſeditious herd. 

Or melt them down to ſlavery. Let theſe 


Inſnare the wretched in the toils of law, 1290 


Fomenting diſcord, and perplexing right, 
An iron race! and thoſe of fairer front, 
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But equal inhumanity, in courts, | 
Deluſive pomp, and dark cabals, delight ; 
 Wreathe the deep bow, diffuſe the lying ſmile, 129 5 
And tread the weary labyrinth of ſtate, iP 
While he, from all the ſtormy paſſions free 
That reſtleſs men involve, hears, and but hears, | 
At diſtance ſafe, the human tempeſt roar, 
Wrapt cloſe i in conſcious peace. The fall of kings, 
The rage of nations, and the cruſh of ſtates, 1305 
8 Move not the Man, who, from the world eſcap'd 
In ſtill retreats, and flowery folitudes, 
To Nature's voice attends, from month to month, | 
And day to day, thro” the revolving year 3 | I3es 
Admiring, ſees her in her every ſhape | 
Feels all her ſweet emotions at his heart; 
Takes what ſhe liberal gives, nor thinks of more. 
He, when young Spring protrudes the burſting gems, . 
Marks the firſt bud, and ſucks the healthful gale 1319 | 
Into his freſhen'd ſoul ; her genial hours 
He full enjoys; and not a beauty blows, 
And not an opening bloſſom breathes in vain, 
In Summer he, beneath the living ſhade, | 
Such as o'er frigid Tempe wont to wave, 1315 
Or Hemus cool, reads what the Muſe, of theſe 1 
Perhaps, has in immortal numbers ſung; 
Or what ſhe dictates writes: and, oft an eye 
Shot round, rejoices in the vigorous year. 
| When Zutumn, 8 N luſtre Suds the worlds 1320 
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"orb. 
And tempts the ſickled ſwain into the field, 
Seiz'd by the gen'ral joy, his heart diſtends 
With gentle throws; and, thro? the tepid gleams 
Deep muſing, then he beſt exerts his ſong. 
Even Winter wild to him is full of bliſs, 1324 
The mighty tempeſt, and the hoaty waſte, 5 
Abrupt, and deep, ftretch'd o'er the buried earth, 
Awake to ſolemn thought. At night the ſkies, 
Diſclos'd, and kindled, by refining froſt, 
Pour every luſtre on th' exalted eye. 1330 
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A friend, a book, the ſtealing hours ſecure, 1 
And mark them down for wiſdom. With ſwift wing, f 
Ober land and fea i imagination roams; - i 

Or truth, divinely breaking on his mind; - 6 
Elates his being, and unfolds his powers; 1334 j 

Or in his breaft heroic virtue burns. | ” bi 
The touch of kindred too and love he feels; 9 
The modeſt eye, whoſe beams on his alone | if 
Eeſtatic ſhine; the little ſtrong embrace | h 

Ok prattling children, twin'd around his neck, 1340 9 


And emulous to pleaſe him, ealling forth 
The fond parental ſoul. Nor purpoſe gay, 
Amuſement, dance, or ſong; he ſternly ſcorns; 
For happineſs and true philoſophy @& 
Are of the focial till, and ſmiling kind. 1349 
This is the life which thoſe who fret in guilty SIR 
And Jr cities, never knew; the life, | 
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"3 AUTUMN. 
Led by primeval ages, uncorrupt, 
When angels dwelt, and God en with Man! 
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on NATURE all-ſufficient ! over all! 1350 
Enrich me with the knowledge of thy works! ; 
Snatch me to heaven ; thy rolling wonders there, 
World beyond world, in infinite extent, d 
Profuſely ſcatter'd o'er the blue immenſe, 

Shew me; their motions, periods, and their laws, 
Give me to ſcan; thro? the diſcloſing deep 1356 
Light my blind way: the mineral Strata there 
 Fhruft, blooming, thence the vegetable world; 

O'er that the riſing ſyſtem more complex, 
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Of animals; and higher ſtill, the mind, 1360 
The varied ſcene of quick-compounded thought, 
And where the mixing paſſions endleſs ſhifſt; | * 


Theſe ever open to my raviſh'd eye; 
A ſearch, the flight of time can ne'er exhauſt ! 
But if to that unequal ; if the blood, I365 
In fluggiſh ſtreams about my heart, forbid - 
That beſt ambition; under clofing ſhades, | 
Inglorious, lay me by the lowly brook, 

And whiſper to my dreams. From THEE begin, 
Dwell all on THEE, with THEE conclude my ſong; 
2d let me never, never ſtray from THE ! F 1 
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Tas ARGUMENT. | | 

Tur f ſubject propoſed. —Addreſs to the Earl of Wirtme⸗ 
10 N. —Firſt approach of Winter - According to the na- , 
tural courſe of the ſeaſon, various ſtorms de ſeribed.— it 
Rain.—Wind. —Snow.—The driving of tlie ſnows: A in 
man periſting among them; whence reflections on the | 

* wants and miſeries of human life. The wolves deſcends | i 
ing from the Alps and Apennines.—A winter-evening de- 0 

ſcribed ; as ſpent by philoſophers; by the country people; - 


in the city, <Froſt.—A view of Winter within the Polar 
_ Circle.—A thaw.— The whole concluding with moral re- 
. fictions on a future ſtate. 
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Sex, WI1NTER comes, to rule the varied year 
Sullen and ſad, with all his riſing train; 

Vapours, and Clouds, and Storms, Be thefe my theme, 
Theſe! that exalt the ſoul to ſolemn thought, 

And heavenly muſing. Welcome, kindred glooms! g 
Congenial horrors, hail! with frequent foot, 

Pleas'd have I, in my cheerful morn of life, 

When nurs'd by careleſs ſolitude I iv dj; 
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_ WINTER. 

And ſung of Nature with unceafing j Joy, 

Pleas'd have I wander'd thro' your rough domain 3 T© 

Trod the pure virgin-ſnows, myſelf as pure; 5 

Heard the winds roar, and the big torrent burſt; 

Or ſeen the deep fermenting tempeſt brew d 

In the grim evening ſky. Thus paſs'd the fine, 

Till thro” the lucid chambers-of the ſouth : ; | 
Look'd out the Joy Ron: IN Gy look d out, and ſmil'd, | 


To thaw, the patron of her firſt eſſay, | 
The Muſe, O WI LMIN GTON |! renews her ſong. 
Since has ſhe rounded the revolying year: 
Skimm'd the gay Spring; ; on eagle pinions borne, | 29 
Attempted thro? the Summer-blaze to riſe ; 
Then ſwept o'er Autumn with the ſhadowy gale; ; 
And now among the wint'ry clouds again, 
RolPFd in the doubling ſtorm, ſhe tries to ſoar ; 

To ſwell her note with all the ruſhing winds; 25 
To ſuit her ſounding cadence to the floods; 5 
As is her theme, her numbers wildly great: 

Thrice happy ! could ſhe fill thy judging ear 

With bold deſcription, and with manly thought. 
Nor art thou Kkild in awful ſchemes alone, 30 
And how to make a mighty people thrive: 
But-equal goodneſs, found integrity, 

A firm unſhaken uncorrupted ſoul 

Amid a ſliding age, and burning ſtrong, 
Not _ blazing for me 0 8 * 35 
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WINTER, 23 
A ſteady ſpirit regularly free; | 8 
Theſe, each exalting each, the ſtateſman light 
Into the patriot; theſe, the public hope | 
And eye to thee converting, ' bid the Muſe 


Us 


Record what envy dares not flattery call. 40 


Now when the cheerleſs empire of the ſky 

'To Capricorn the Centaur-Archer yields, 
And fierce Aquarius, ſtains th' inverted year; 
Hung o'er the fartheſt verge, of heaven, the ſun 
| Scarce ſpreads thro” ether the dejected day. 45 
Faint are his gleams, and ineffectual ſnout 
His ſtruggling rays, in horizontal lines, | 
Thro' the thick air; as cloath'd in cloudy ſtorm, 
Weak, wan, and broad, he ſkirts the ſouthern ſky; 
And, ſoon deſcending, to the long dark night, 50 

Wide-ſhading all, the proſtrate world refigns. | 
Nor is the night unwiſh'd ; while vital heat, 

Light, life, and joy, the dubious day forfake. 
Meantime, in ſable cincture, ſhadows vaſt, 
Deep-ting'd and damp, and congregated clouds 55 
And all the vapoury turbulence of heaven, | 
Involve the face of things. Thus Winter falls, 
A heavy gloom oppreſſive o'er the world, 
Thro' Nature ſhedding influence malign, 


And rouſes up the ſeeds of dark diſeaſe. bo 


The ſoul of Man dies in him, loathing life, 
And black with more than melanchol 7 views. 
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| The cattle droop; and o'er the furrow'd land 

Freſh from the plough, the dun-diſcolour'd flocks; f 
Untended ſpreading, crop the wholeſome root. (3 
Along the woods, along the mooriſſi fens, 
Sighs the ſad Genius of the coming ſtorm ; 

And up among the loofe disjointed eliffs, 

And fractur'd mountains wild, the brawling brook 
And cave, preſageful, fend a hollow moan 70 
Reſounding long in liſtening Fancy's ear. 
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Tux comes the father of the tempeſt forth, 
Wrapt in black glooms. Firſt joyleſs rains obſcure 
Drive thro? the mingling ſkies with vapour foul ; 
Daſh on the mountain's brow, and ſhake the woods, 73 
That grumbling wave below. The unfightly plain 
Lies a brown deluge ; as the low-bent clouds 
Pour flood on flood, yet unexhauſted ſtill 

Combine, and deepening into night ſhut up 
The day's fair face. The wanderers of heaven, 80 
Each to his home, retire; ſave thoſe that love 
To take their paſtime in the troubled air, 
Or ſkimming flutter round the dimply pool. 
The cattle from the untaſted fields return, 
And aſk, with meaning ow, their wonted ſtalls, 85 
Or ruminate in the contiguous. ſhade. | 
Thither the houſehold feathery people crowd, 
The creſted cock, with all his female train, 

Penſive, and dripping z while the cottage: hind 
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WINTER. 237 
— ZOO 0 er thy enlivening blaze, and taleful there 90 
Recounts his fimple frolic: much he talks, 
And much he laughs, nor recks the ſtorm that blows 
Without, and rattles on his humble roof, 


Wipp o'er the brim, with many a torrent ſwell'd, 
And the mix'd ruin of its banks o erſpread, | 96 
At laſt the rous'd-up river pours along : „ 5 
Reſiſtleſs, roaring, dreadful, down it comes, 

From the rude mountain, and the moſſy wild, 
Tumbling, thro! rocks abrupt, and ſounding far ; 


Then o'er the ſanded valley floating ſpreads, 2 10 


Calm fluggiſh, ſilent; till again, conftrain'd 
Between two meeting hills, it burſts away, 

Where rocks and woods 0 'erhang the tui bid ſtream 3 
There gathering triple force, rapid, and deep, 104 
It boils, and wendy and n and thunders through: 


NarukE! 1 great parent ! whoſe unceaſing hand; 
Rolls round the Seaſons of the changeful year, 
How mighty, how majeſtic, are thy works! 

With what a pleafing dread they ſwell the ſoul ! 


That ſees aſtoniſh'd ! and aftoniſh'd fings! 110 


Ye too, ye winds ! that now begin to blow, 
With boiſterous ſweep, I raiſe my voice to you. 
Where are your ſtores, ye powerful beings ! ſay, 
Where your aerjal magazines referv'd, | 
To ſwell the brooding terrors of the ſtorm ? 113 
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233 WINTER: 


In what far diſtant region of the ſky, 
Huſh'd in deep ſilence, ſleep ye when 2 calm! ? | 


WHEN Hoa the pallid "i the ſun 8 
With many a ſpot, that o'er his glaring orb 
Uncertain wanders, ſtain'd; red fiery ſtreaks 
Begin to fluſh around, The reeling ciouds 
Stagger with dizzy poile, as doubting yet 
Which maſter to obey : while rifing flow, 
Blank, in the leaden-colour'd eaſt, the moon 
Wears a wan circle round her blunted horns, 
Seen thro” the turbid fluctuating air, 

The ſtars obtuſe, emit a ſhivered ray; 

Or frequent ſeem to ſhoot athwart the gloom, 
And long behind them trail the whitening blaze. 
Snatch'd in ſhort eddies, plays the wither'd leaf; 
And on the flood the dancing feather floats. 
With broaden'd noftrils to the ſky up- turn'd, 
The conſcious heifer ſnuffs the ſtormy gale. 
Even as the matron, at her nightly taſk, _ 
With penſive labour draws the flaxen thread, 
The waſted taper and the crackling flame 

F oretel the blaſt. But chief the plumy race, 
The tenants of the ſky, its changes ſpeak, 
Retiring from the downs, where all day long 
They pick'd their ſcanty fare, a blackening train 
Of clamorous rooks thick-urge their weary ft ght; 
And ſeck the nne fhelter of the grove; ; 
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Deſcends th? ethereal force, and with ſtrong guſt 


WINTER. 239 
Aſſiduous, in his bower, the wailing owl | 
Plics his ſad ſong. The carmorant on high 


Wheels from the deep, and ſcreams along the land. 14 5 
Loud ſhrieks the ſoaring heron z and with wild. wing, . 


The circling ſea-fow! cleave the flaky clouds, 

Ocean, unequal preſs'd, with broken tide 

And blind commotion heaves ; while from the ſhore, 
Eat into caverns by the reſtleſs wave, | 150 
And foreſt- ruſtling mountains, comes a voice, 


That ſolemn ſounding bids the world prepare. 


Then iſſues forth the ſtorm with ſudden burſt, 

And hurls, the whole precipitated air, | 
Down, in a torrent. On the paſſive main 155 
Turns from its bottom the difcolour'd deen. 


'Thro? the black night that fits immenſe around, 
Laſh'd into foam, the fierce conflicting brine 


Seems o'er a thouſand raging waves to burn : 160 


Meantime the mountain-billows, to the clouds 
In dreadful tumult ſwell'd, ſurge above ſurge, 

Burſt into chaos with tremendous roar, | 
And anchor'd Navies from their ſtations drive, 


Wild as the winds acroſs the howling waſte 165 


Of mighty waters: now th' inflated wave 

Straining they ſcale, and now impetuous ſhoot 

Into the ſecret chambers of the deep, 

The wint'ry Baltic thundering o'er their head. 
Emerging thence again, before the breath 170 


240 WINTER: 
Of full-exerted heaven they wing their courſe, 
And dart on diftant coaſts » if ſome ſharp rock, 
Or ſhoal infidious break not their career, 
And in looſe fragments fling them floating round. 


Non leſs at land the looſenꝰd tempeſt reigns. 179 


The mountain thunders ; and its ſturdy ſons. 
Stoop to the bottom of the rocks they ſhade. 
Lone on the midnight ſteep, and all aghaft, 

The dark way-fairing ſtranger breathleſs toils, 


And, often falling, climbs againſt the blaſt. 180 


Low waves the rooted foreſt, vex'd, and ſheds 
What of its tarnjh*d hononrs yet remain; 

Daſh'd down, and ſcatter'd, by the en windꝰs 
Aſſiduous fury, its gigantic limbs. | 

Thus ſtruggling thro” the diffipated grove, 185 
The whirling tempeſt raves along the plain; | 
And on the cottage thatch'd, or lordly root, 
Keen-faftening, fhakes them to the ſolid baſe. 

Sleep frighted flies; and round the rocking dome, 
For entrance eager, howls the ſavage blaſt. 190 
Then too, they ſay, thro? all the burden'd air, 


Long groans are heard, ſhrill ſounds, and diſtant ſighs, 


That, utter'd by the demon of the night, 
Warn the devoted wretch of woe and death. 


Hoc uproar lords it wide. The clouds commix'd 
With ſtars ſwift gliding ſweep along the ſky. 196 


* WINTER. 241 
All Nature reels. Till Nature's Kix e, who oft 
Amidſt tempeſtuous darkneſs dwells alone, 

And on the wings of the careering wind 


Walks dreadfully ſerene, commands a calm; 200 
Then en air, ſea and en are n at once. 


As yet tis midnight deep. The weary clouds, 
Siow-meeting, mingle into ſolid gloom. 
Now, while the drowſy world lies loft in ſleep, 


Let me affaciate with the ferious Night, 205 


And Contemplation her ſedate compeer 
Let me ſhake off th? intruſive cares of day, 
And lay the nen ſenſes all aſide. 


WHERE a ye lying vanities of life ! 


Ye ever-tempting, ever-cheating train ! [ | 210 


Where are you now? and what is your amount? 
Vexation, diſappointment, and remorſe. 

Sad, fickening thought ! and yet deluded Man, 
A ſcene of crude disjointed viſions paſt," 


And broken ſlumbers, riſes ſtill reſolv'd, enn, 


With new-fluſh'd hopes, to run the giddy round. 


FATHER of light and life, thou Goop SurREME! 
O teach me what is good! teach me ThTYSBZIT! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, 


From every low purſuit! and feed my ſoul 229 
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oY In joyleſs Selds and thorny thickets, leaves 5 


His ſhivering mates, and pays to truſted Man 
His annual viſit. Half. afraid, he firſt 259 
Againſt the window beats; then, briſk, alights 


On the warm hearth ;- then, hopping o'er the ors. 


Eyes all the ſmiling. family aſkance, 
And pecks, and ſtarts, and wonders where he is: 


Till more familiar grown, the table-crumbs 255 
Attract his lender feet. The foodleſs wilds | 


Pour forth their brown inhabitants. The hare, 
Tho? timorous of heart, and hard beſet 
By death in various forms, dark ſnares, and dogs, 


And more unpitying Men, the garden ſeeks, 269 


Urg'd on by fearleſs want. The bleating kind 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the gliſt'ning earth, 


With looks of dumb deſpair; then, ſad-diſpers'd, 


Dig for the wither'd herb thro? heaps of ſnow. 

Now, ſhepherds, to your helpleſs charge be kind, 265 
Baffle the raging year, and fill their peng 

With food at will ; lodge them below the ſtorm, 

And watch them ſtrict: for from the bellowing Eaſt, 


In this dire ſeaſon, oft the whirlwind's wing 
Sweeps up the burden of whole wint' ry plains 270 


At one wide waft, and o'er the hapleſs flocks, 


| Hid in the hollow of two neighbouring hulls, 


The billowy tempeſt whelms ; till, upward urg d., 
The valley to a ſhining mountain ſwells, 


Tipt with a wreath high- curling in the ſky. 
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24 WIN TEN. N 
With knowledge, conſcious peace, and virtue pure; ; 
Sacred, ſubſtantial, never-fading bliſs ! 


Tux keener tempeſts-riſe : and fuming dun 

From all the livid eaſt, or piercing north, 

Thick clouds aſcend; in whoſe capacious womb: 225 
A vapoury deluge lies, to ſnow congeal'd. 

Heavy they roll their ſleecy world along; 

And the ſky ſaddens with the gather'd ſtorm. 

Throꝰ' the huſh'd air the whitening ſhower deſcends, 
At firft thin way'ring z: till at laſt the flakes 230 
Fall broad, and wide, and faſt, dimming the day, 
With a continual flow. The cheriſh'd fields | 

Put on their winter-robe of pureſt white. 

'Tis brightneſs all; fave where the new ſnow melts | 
Along the mazy current. Low, the woods 2.355 
Bow their hoar head; and, ere the languid ſun 
Faint frm the weſt emits his evening ray, 

Earth's univerſal face, deep hid, and chill, 


Is one wild dazzling waſte, that buries wide | 
The works of Man. Drooping, the labourer-ox 24% 


Stands cover'd o'er with ſnow, and then demands 
The fruit of all his toil: The fowls of heaven, 
Tam'd by the cruel ſeaſon, crowd around 

The winnowing ſtore, and claim the little boon 


Which ProviDENCE aſſigns them. One alone, 245 


The red-breaſt, ſacred to the houſhold gods, 
Wiſely regardful of th* embroiling {ky,, 
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' B44 | WINTER. 

As thus the ſnows ariſe ; and foul, mad fierce, 
All Winter drives along the darken'd air; 
Jn his own looſe-revolving fields, the ſwain 
Diſaſter'd ftands : ſees other hills aſcend, 


Of unknown joyleſs brow ; and other ſcenes, 280 


Of horrid proſpect, ſhag the tractleſs plain : 
Nor finds the river, nor the foreſt, hid] 

Beneath the formleſs wild; but wanders on 

From hill to dale, ſtill more and more aſtray ; 
Impatient flouncing thro? the drifted heaps, 285 
Stung with the thoughts of home; the thoughts of home 
Ruſh on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 

In many a vain attempt. How finks his ſoul ! 

What black deſpair, what horror fills his heart ! 


When for the duſky fpot, which fancy feign'd 290 


His tufted cottage riſing thro” the ſnow, | 

He meets the roughneſs of the middle waſte, 

Far from the track, and bleſt abode of Man; 

While round him night reſiſtleſs cloſes faſt, 

And every tempeſt, howling o'er his head, FE 295 
Renders the ſavage wilderneſs more wild. Be 
Then throng the buſy ſhapes into his mind, 

Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 

A dire deſcent! beyond the power of froſt, 

Of faithleſs bogs ; of precipices huge, 300 
Smooth'd up with ſnow : and, what is land, unknown, 
What water, of the ſtill unfrozen ſpring, 

In the looſe marſh, or or ſolitary lake, 
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| "WINTER. 245 
Where the freſh fountain from the bottom boils, 
Theſe check his fearful ſteps; and down he ſinks 305 
Beneath the ſhelter of the ſhapeleſs drift, 

Thinking o'er all the bitterneſs of death, 
Mix'd with the tender anguiſh Nature ſhoots 
Thro' the wrung boſom of the dying man, 


His wife, his children, and his friends unſeen. 310 


In vain for him th? officious wife prepares 

The fire fair-blazing, and the veſtment warm; 
In vain his little children, peeping out 

Into the mingling ſtorm, demand their fire, 


With tears of artleſs innocence. Alas ! ©, 3 
Nor wife, nor children, more ſhall he behold, 


Nor friends, nor facred home. On every nerve 
The deadly winter ſeizes ; ſhuts up ſenſe ; 
And, o'er his inmoſt vitals creeping cold; 


Lays him along the ſnows, a ſtiffened corſe,, 32S 


Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blaſt, 


Au little think the gay licentious proud, 
Whom pleaſure, power, and affluence ſurround ;: 
They, who their thoughtleſs hours in giddy mirth, 


And wanton, often cruel, riot waſte ; 3275 


Ah little think they, while they dance along, 

How many feel, this very moment, death 

And all the ſad variety of pain. | 

How many fink in the devouring flood, 

Or more devouring flame. How many bleed, 4339: 
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N WINTER. 
By ſhameful variance betwixt Man and Man. 
How many pine in want, and dungeon glooms; 
Shut from the common air, and common uſe 
Of their own limbs. How many drink the cup 
Of baleful grief, or eat the bitter bread 3335 
Of miſery. Sore pierc'd by wint'ry winds, 
How many ſhrink into the ſordid hut | 
Of chearleſs poverty. How many ſhake 
With all the fiercer tortures of the mind, 
.Unbounded paſſion, madneſs, guilt, remorſe; 340 
Whence tumbled headlong from the height of life, 
They furniſh matter for the tragic Muſe. 
Even in the vale, where wiſdom loves to dwell, 
With friendfhip, peace, and, contemplation join'd 
How many, rack'd with honeſt paſſions, droop 345 
In deep retir'd diftreſs. How many ſtand 
Around the death-bed of their deareſt friends, 
And point the parting anguiſh. Thought fond Man 
Of theſe, and all the thouſand nameleſs ills, | 
That one inceſſant ſtruggle render life, 330 
Ovre:ſcene of toil, of ſuffering, and of fate, ; 
Vice in-his high career would ſtand appall'd, 
And heedleſs rambling Impulſe learn to thinks 
The conſcious heart of Charity would warm, | 
And her wide wiſh Benevolence dilate ; 355 
The ſocial tear would riſe, the ſocial fight 
And into clear perfection, gradual bliſs, _ 
| Refining ſtill, the ſocial Paſſions work. 
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AND here can I forget the generous band a 
dy ho touch'd with human woe, redreſſive ſearch'd 
Into the horrors of the gloomy jail ? "nn 
Unpitied and unheard, where miſery moans ; 2 
Where ſickneſs pines ; where thirſt and hunger Toy 
And poor misfortune feels the laſh of vice. 


While in the land of liberty, the land 365 


Whoſe every ſtreet and public meeting glow 
With open freedom, little tyrants rag'd ; 


| Snatch'd the lean morſel from the ſtarving mouth z 


Tore from cold wint” ry limbs the tatter'd weed; 


Even robb'd them of the laſt of comforts, ſleep; 37 


The free-born Bx1ToN to the dungeon chain'd, 

Or, as the luſt of cruelty prevait'd 

At pleafure mark*'d him with inglorious ſtripes; 

And cruſh'd out lives, by ſecret barbarous ways, 
That for their country would have toil'd, or bled. 37 5 
O great defign ! if executed well, 

With patient care, and wiſdom-temper'd zeal. 

Ye ſors of mercy yet reſume the ſearch ; 

Drag forth the legal monſters into light, 


Wrench from their hands oppreſſion's iron rod, 380 


And bid the cruel! feel the pains they gave. 

Much ſtill untouch'd remains; in this rank age, 

Mach is the patriot's weeding hand requir'd. 5 

The toils of law, (what dark inſidious Men 

Have cumbrous added to perplex the truth, 385 
And lengthen ſimple aunce into trade) 5 0 
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7 WINTER. 
How glorious were the day !. that ſaw theſe broke, 
And every Man within the reach of right. | 


By want'ry famine rous'd, hw al the tract 
Of horrid mountains which the ſhining Alps, 399 
And wavy Apennine, and Pyrenees, 
Branch out ftupendous into diſtant lands; 
Cruel as death, and hungry as the grave ! 


Burning for blood! bony, and gaunt, and grim! 
Aſſembling wolves in raging troops deſcend; 395 


And, pouring o'er the country, bear along, 


7 Keen as the north-wind ſweeps the glofly ſnow. 


All is their prize. They faſten on the ſteed, 


Preſs him to earth, and pierce his mighty heart. 
Nor can the bull his awful front defend, _ 


Or ſhake the murdering ſavages away. 

Rapacious, at the mother's throat they fly, 

And tear the ſcreaming infant from her breaſt. 

The godlike face of Man avails him nought. 

Even beauty, force divine ! at whoſe bright glance 
The generous lion ſtands in ſoftened gaze, 406 
Here bleeds, a hapleſs undiſtinguiſh'd prey. 

But if, appriz'd of the ſevere attack, 

The country be ſhut up, lur'd by the ſcent, 


On church yards drear (inhuman to relate!) 410 


The diſappointed prowlers fall, and dig 
The ſhrouded body from the grave ; o'er which, 


Mix d with foul ſhades, and frighted ghofts, they howh 
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WINTER. I 249 
Auonc thoſe hilly regions, where embrac'd 


In peaceful vales the happy Griſons dwell; 415 


Oft, ruſhing ſudden from the loaded cliffs, 

Mountains of ſnow their gathering terrors roll. 

From ſteep to ſteep, lond-thundering down they come, 
A wint'ry wafte in dire commotion all; 


And herds, and flocks, and travellers, and ſwains, 420 


And ſometimes whole brigades of marching troops, 
Or hamlets fleeping in the dead of night, | 
Are deep beneath the ſmothering ruin whelm'd. 


Now, all amid the rigours of the year, 


In the wild depth of Winter, while without 425 


The ceaſeleſs winds blow ice, be my retreat, 
Between the groaning foreſt and the ſhore 
Beat by the boundleſs multitude of waves, 

A rural, ſhelter'd, ſolitary ſcene ; 


Where ruddy fire and beaming tapers join, 430 


To cheer the gloom. There ſtudious let me fit, 
And hold high converſe with the M1GHTY DEAD; 


Sages of ancient time, as gods rever'd, 


As gods beneficent, who bleſt mankind 


With arts, with arms, and humaniz'd a world. 435 


Rous'd at th? inſpiring thought, I throw aſide 


The long-liv'd volume; and, deep-muſing, hait 


The facred ſhades, that ſlowly-riſing paſs 
Before my wondering eyes. Firſt SocrRaTEs, | 
Who, firmly good in a corrupted ſtate, 440 


** 
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__ WINTER. 

Againſt the rage of tyrants ſingle ſtood, 

Invincible! calm reaſon's holy law, 

That voice of Gon within th? attentive mind, 
Obeying, fearleſs, or in life, or death: 

Great moral teacher; Wiſeſt of Mankind! 445 
SOLON the next, who built his common-weal 

On Equity's wide baſe ;- by tender laws 

A lively people curbing, yet undamp'd, 

Preſerving till that quick peculiar fire, 

Whence in the laurePd field of finer arts, 450 
And of bold freedom, they unequal'd ſhone, 

The pride of ſmiling GREECE, and human-kind, 

| LyCURGUS then, who bow'd beneath the force 

Of ſtricteſt diſcipline, ſeverely wiſe, 

All human paſſions. Following him, I ſee: 455 
As at Thermopylæ he glorious fell, 

The firm DEVOTED CHIEF b, who prov'd by deeds ; 
The hardeſt leſfon which the other taught. 

| Then AsISTIpEs lifts his honeſt front; 

Spotleſs of heart, to whom th“ unflattering voice 469 
Of freedom gave the nobleſt name of J. uſt; 

In pure majeſtie poverty rever'd ; 

Who, even his glory to his country” s weal 
Submitting; ſwell'd a haughty Rival's © fame. 


Rear*&by his care, of ſofter ray appears 4565 


Ci uon, ſweet- ſoul'd; whoſe genius, riſing ſtrong, 


Shook off the load of young debauch; abrcad 


The ſcourge of Perſian pride, at home the friend 
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WINTER: 
Of every worth and every ſplendid art; 
Modeſt, and fimple, in the pomp of wealth. 
Then the laſt worthies of declining GREECE, 
Late call'd to Glory, in unequal times, 
Penſive, appear. The fair Corinthian boaſt, 
T:iMOLEON, happy temper !] mild, and firm, 
Who wept the Brother, while the Tyrant bled, 
And, equal to the beſt, the TH¹EBAN Pair d, 
Whoſe virtues, in heroic: Concord join'd, 


Their country rais'd to freedom, empire, fame. 


He too, with whom Athenian honour ſunk, 
And left a maſs of ſordid lees behind, 
PHOC1ON the Good; in public life ſevere, 
To virtue ſtill inexorably firm; 

But when, beneath his low illuſtrious rack; 


470 


475 


Sweet peace and happy wiſdom ſmooth'd his brow, 


Not friendſhip ſofter. was, nor love more kind, 
And he, the laſt of old Lycux6vs? ſons, 

Tho generous victim to that vain attempt, 

To fave a rotten ſtate, AGis, who ſaw 

Bven SpARTA's ſelf to ſervile avarice funks- 
The two Achaian heroes cloſe the train. 
AkRArus, who a while relum'd the ſoul 5 

Of fondly lingering liberty in GREECE : + 

And he her darling as her lateſt hope, 

'The gallant PHILOPOEMEN ; who to arms 
Turn'd the-luxurious pomp: he could not cure 
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WINTER. 
Or toiling in his farm, a ſimple ſwain g | 
Or, bold and ntl, thundering in the field. 


| 252 


Or rougher front, 4 mighty people bone 1 

A race of heroes! in thoſe virtuous times 

Which knew no ſtain, fave that with partial flame 50 

Their deareſt country they too fondly lov'd : 

| Her better Founder firſt, the light of Rome, 

Numa, who ſoften'd her rapacious ſons : 

SERV1US the King, who laid the ſolid baſe 

On which o'er earth the vaſt republic ſpread. 

Then the great conſuls venerable riſe. 

The © PuBL1c FaTHER who the Private quel'd, 

And on the dread tribunal ſternly ſad. | 

He, whom his thankleſs country could not loſe, 

' CamiLLUus, only vengeful to her foes. 

FABRICIUS, ſcorner of all-conquering gold ; ; 

And CINCINNATUS, awful from the plough. 

Thy f wiLLinG Vicrin, Carthage, burſting looſe 

From all that pleading Nature could oppoſe, 

From a whole city's tears, by rigid faith 

Imperious call'd and honour's dire command. 

Sc1e1o, the gentle chief, humanely brave, 

Who ſoon the race of ſpotleſs glory ran, 
And, warm, in youth, to the Poetic ſhade 

With Friendſhip and Philoſophy retir d. 

TULLY, whoſe powerful eloquence a while 

Reftrain'd the rapid fate of ruſhing Roms. 
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Vnconquer'd Caro, virtuous in extreme. 

And thou, unhappy Baurus, kind of heart, | 
| Whoſe ſteady arm, by awful virtue urg'd, 525 
Lifted the Roman ſteel againſt thy Friend. 
Thouſands befides the tribute of a verſe 

Demand; but who can count the ſtars of heaven; 
Who fing their influence on. this lower world? 


Brnolb, So yonder cnet" in ſober ſtate, 3 30 
Fair, mild, and firong, as is a vernal ſun: 
'Tis Phoebus? ſelf, or elſe the Mantuan Swain! 
Great HOMER too appears, of daring wing, 
Parent of ſong! and equal by his Tos, ©. | 
The BRITISH Musk; ; Join'd hand in hand they walk, 
Darkling, full up the middle fteep to fame. 536 
Nor abſent are thoſe ſhades, whoſe ſkilful touch 
Pathetic drew th' impaſſion'd heart, and charm'd 
Traniported Athens with the MORAL SCENE: 539 
Nor thoſe who, tuneful, wak'd th' enchanting LYRE. 


FIRST of your kind! ſociety divine! 
Still viſit thus my nights, for you reſery*d, 
And mount my ſoaring ſoul to thoughts like yours. 
Silence, thou lonely power! the door be thine ; 
See on the hallow'd hour that none intrude, 545 
Save a few choſen friends, who ſometimes deign . 
To bleſs my humble roof, with ſenſe refin'd, 
Lcarning digeſted well, exalted faith, 
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254 | Wider. 


Unſtudy'd wit, and humour ever gay. | 


Or from the Muſes? hill will Por E deſcend, $56 


To raiſe the ſacred hour, to bid'it ſmile, J 
And with the ſocial ſpirit warm the heart: 


For tho' not ſweeter his own Homer inge, 
Let is his life the more endearing ar. 


WHERE art wow Ha Nas OND? hog the darling pride, 


$'> 
* * 


The friend and lover of the tuneful throng! 556 


Ah why, dear youth, in all the blooming prime 
Of vernal genius, where diſcloſing faſt 


Each active worth, each manly virtue lay, 


Why wert thou raviſfꝰd from our hope ſo ſoon? ?. 560 


What now avails that noble thirſt of fame, 


Which ſtung thy fervent breaft ? that treaſur'd 755 


Of knowledge, early gain'd ? # that eager zeal . 


To ſerve thy country, glowing in the band 


Of YOUTHFUL PATRIOTS, who ſuſtain her name? 565; 


What now, alas! that life diffuſing charm 
Of ſprightly wit? that rapture for the Muſe, 
That heart of friendſhip, and that ſoul of j joy, | 
Which bade with ſofteſt light thy virtues ſmile? 
Ah! only ſhew'd, to check our fond purſuits, 
And teach our der hopes that life i is vain! 
Tu us in ſome deep retirement world: I paſs _ 1 
The eee with friends, of reh Ahe J 
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WINTER. 2355 
With them would ſearch, if Nature's boundleſs frame 
Was call'd, late-rifing from the void of night, 576 
Or ſprung eternal from th' ETERWVAL MIN D; 1 5 
Its life, its laws, its progreſs, and its end. 
Hence larger profpects, of the beattteous whole, 
Would, gradual, open' on our opening minds; 580 
And each diffufive harmony unite, 
In full perfection to th” aſtoniſh'd eye. 
Then would we try to ſcan the moral world, 
Which, thoꝰ to us it ſeems embroiPd, moves on 
In higher order; fitted, and impell'd. 58 
By WI $DOM's fineft hand, and iſſuing all 
In general Good. The ſage hiſtoric Muſe 
Should next conduct us thro? the depth of time: 
Shew us how empire grew, declin'd, and fell, 
In ſcatter'd ſtates ; what makes the nations ſmile, 390 
Improves their ſoil, and gives them double funs ; 
And why they pine beneath the brighteſt ſkies; 
In Nature's richeft lap. As thus we talk'd, 
Our hearts would burn within us, would inhale | 
That portion of divinity, that ray 595 
Of pureſt heav'n, which lights the public ſoul 
Of patriots, and of heroes. But if doom'd, 
In powerleſs humble fortune, to repreſs 5 
heſe ardent rifings of the kindling ſoul; | 
hen, even ſuperior to ambition, we 600 
ould learn the private virtues; how to glide | 
Fhro* ſhades and plains, _—C the ſmootheſt ſtream 

=; | 5 


| Of rural life: or ſnatch'd 3 away they hope, . 
Thro? the dim ſpaces of futurity, - 


With earneſt eye anticipate thoſe ſcenes gs ] 
Of happineſs, and wonder; where the mind, „„ 
In endleſs growth and infinite aſcent, 5 a 
Riſes from ſtate to ſtate, and world to world. ; 


But when with theſe the ſerious thought is foil'd, 
We, ſhifting for relief, would play the ſhapes. 610 
Of frolic fancy; and inceſſant form n 
Thoſe rapid pictures, that aſſembled ws 

Of fleet ideas, never join'd before, 
Whence lively Wit excites to gay ſurpriſe ; | 
Or folly-painting Humour, grave himſelf, 6175 
Calls Laughter forth, deep-ſhaking every nerve. 


MEANTIME the village rouſes up the fire; 
While well atteſted, and as well believ'd, 
Heard ſolemn, goes the goblin-ſtory round 
Till ſuperſtitious horror creeps o'er all. 628 
Or, frequent in the ſounding hall, they wake | 
The rural gambol. Ruſtic mirth goes round 3 T 
The ſimple joke that takes the ſhepherd's heart, 
Eaſily pleas'd; the long loud laugh, ſincere; 525 
The kiſs, ſmatch'd haſty from the ſide long maid, 625 
On purpoſe guardleſs, or pretending fleep: 
The leap, the ſlap, the haul; and, ſhook to notes 
Of native muſic, the reſpondent dance. | 
Thus Jocund fleets with them the winter- night. 
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WINTER 47 
THE city ſwarms intenſe. The public haunt, 636 

Full of each theme, and warm with mix'd 3 

Hums indiſtinct. The ſons of riot flow 

Down the looſe ſtream of falſe inchanted joy, 

To fwift deſtruction. On the rankled ſoul | 

The gaming. fury falls; and in one gulph 63s 

Of total ruin, honour, virtue, peace, | 


Friends, families, and fortune, headlong fink: 


Up-ſprings the dance along the lighted dome, 
Mix'd, and evolv'd, a thouſand ſprightly ways: | 
The glitt'ring court effuſes every pomp; 640 | 
The circle deepens ; beam'd from gaudy robes, l 
Tapers, and fparkling gems, and radiant eyes, 

A ſoft effulgence oer the palace waves: 

While, a gay inſect in his fummer-ſhine, 

The fop, light-fluttering, fpreads his mealy wings. 64 s 


DzEav Oer the ſeth, the ghoft of Haurzr talks; 5 
OTHELLO rages; poor Mon1m1a mourns; | 
And BeLvidzrA pours her foul in love. 
Terror alarms the breaft ; the comely tear 
Steals oer the cheek : or elſe the Comic Mose 6 50 
Holds to the world a picture of itſelf, 

And raiſes ly the fair impartial laugh. 

Sometimes the lifts her ſtrain, and paints the ſcenes 
Of beauteous life ; whate” er can deck mankind, 

Or charm the heart, in generous 5 Bevir ſhew'd. 855 5 
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3 THOU, whoſe wiſdom, ſolid yet refin'd, 
Whoſe patriot virtues, and conſummate ſkill 
To touch the finer ſprings that move the world, 
Join'd to whate'er the Graces can beſtow, 

And all Apollo's animating fire, | 660 
Giye thee, with pleaſing dignity, to ſhine 
At once the guardian, ornament, and joy, 
Of poliſh'd life; permit the Rural Muſe, , 
O CHESTERFIELD, to grace with thee her ſong! 
Ere to the ſhades again Me humbly flies 656 
Indulge her fond ambition, in thy train, 
(For every Muſe has in thy train a place) 
To mark thy various full-accomphliſh'd mind: 
To mark that ſpirit, which, with Britiſh ny | 
Rejects th' allurements of corrupted power; 679 
That elegant politeneſs, which excels, 
Even in the judgment of preſumptuous France, 
The boaſted manners of her,ſhining court; 
That wit, the vivid energy of ſenſe, He 4 
The truth of Nature, which, with Attic Kay 67 
And kind well-temper*d ſatire, ſmoothly keen, 
Steals thro? the ſoul, and without pain corrects... 
Or, riſing thence with yet a brighter flame, 
O let me hail thee on ſome glorious day, £44 
When to the liſtening Senate, ardent, crowd - 680 
BRITANNIA's ſons to hear her pleaded cauſe. 
Then dreſt by thee, more amiably fair, 

Truth the ſoft robe of mild perſuaſion wears ? 
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Thou to aſſenting * 1 610 8 again 


Her own enlighten'd thoughts; cail'd from the heart, | 


Th' obedient paſſions on thy voice attend 686 
And even reluctant party feels a while | 

Thy gracious power: as thro' the varied maze 

Of eloquence, now ſmooth, now quick, now ſtrong, 


Profound and clear, you roll the copious flood. 69 


To thy lov'd haunt return, my happy Muſe;: 


For now, behold, the joyous Winter-days, 

Froſty, ſucceed ; and thro? the blue ſerene, 

For fight too fine, th? ethereal nitre flics ; 
Killing infectious damps, and the ſpent air 1 69 


Storing afreſh with elemental life. 
Cloſe crowds the ſhining atmoſphere,; and, binds 


Our ſtrengthen'd bodies in its cold embrace, 
Conſtringent; feeds, and animates our blood; 


Refines our ſpirits, through the new- ſtrung nerves, 70 


In ſwifter ſallies darting to the brain; 

Where fits the ſoul, intenſe, collected, cool, 

Bright as the ſkies, and as the ſeaſon keen. 

All Nature feels the renovating force | 

Of Winter, only to the thoughtleſs eye 705 

In ruin ſeen. The froſt-· concocted glebe 

Draws in abundant vegetable ſoul, 

And gathers vigour for the coming year. 

A ſtronger glow fits on the lively cheek | 

Of xuddy fire; and luculent along | 7⁴⁰ 
H 4 


1 


ina 


T he purer rivers 1805 their ſullen debt, 
Tranſparent, open to tlie ſhepherd”s gaze, 


* 7 4 {F 24 


And murmur hoarſer at the mY froſt.” 


wa ai -oÞd 


WHamart thon, froft? and whence are thy keen ſtores 

Deriv'd, thou ſecret all-invading power, 715 
Whom even th' illuſive fluid cannot fly? Shs 

Is not thy potent energy, unſcen, | 

Myriads of little ſalts, or hook'd, or ſhap * 

Like double wedges, and diffus'd immenſe. 

Thro? water, earth, and ether? Hence at eve, " 520 

Steam'd Qager from the red horizon round, 

With the fierce rage of Winter deep ſuffus d, 

An icy gale; oft ſhifting, o'er the pool Sat 

Breathes a blue film, and in its mid career | 
Arreſts the bickering ſtream. The looſen'd ice, | 725 

Let down the flood, and hatf-diffolv'd by day, 

Ruſtles no more; but to the ſedgy TE 

Faſt grows, or gathers round the pointed ſtone, 
A cryſtal pavement, by the breath of heaven _ 

Cemented firm; till, ſeiz'd from ſhore to ſhore, 730 
The whole impriſon'd river growls b_ 

Loud rings the frozen carth, and hard reflects 

A double noife ; while at his evening watch, 
The village dog deters the nightly thief; 
The heiter lows; the diſtant water-fall 1 73 . 

Swells in the breeze; and, with the baſty tread 2 

Of traveller, the bollow-ſounding plain. 
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| WINTER. 26C 

Shakes from afar, The full ethereal round, 8 
Infinite worlds diſcloſing to the view, „ 
Shines out intenſely keen; and all, one cope | 749 


Of ſtarry glitter, glows from pole to pole. 


From pole to pole the rigid influence falls, 
Thro' the ſtill night, inceſſant, heavy, ſtrong, 
And ſeizes Nature faſt, It freezes on ; 9 
Till morn, late riſing o'er the drooping world, 745 
Lifts her pale eye unjoyous. Then appears . 
The various labour of the ſilent night: 53 
Prone from the dripping cave, and dumb caſcade, 
Whoſe idle torrents only ſeem to roar, 3 
The pendant icicle; the froſt-work fair, 950. 
Where tranſient hues, and fancy'd figures riſeg 
Wide ſpouted o'er the hill, the frozen brook, 

A livid tract, cold-gleaming on the morn ; 


= 


The foreſt bent beneath the plumy wave; 


And by the froſt refin'd the whiter ſnow, _ 7 55 
Incruſted hard, and ſounding to the tread 

Of early ſhepherd, as he penſive ſecks 

His pining flock, or from the mountain top, 
Pleas'd with the ſlippery ſurface, ſwift deicends. 


| Ox blithſome frolics bent, the youthful ſwains, 760 
While every work of Man is laid at reſt, | 
Fond o'er the river crowd, in various ſport 
And revelry diſſolv d; where mixing glad, 
Happieſt of all the train! the raptur'd boy 

Us 


262 WINTER. 


Laſhes the whirling top. Or, where the Rhine 65: 


Branch'd out in many a long canal extends, 

From every province ſwarming, void:of care, 

Batavia ruſhes forth; and as they ſweep, 

On ſounding ſkates, a thouſand different ways, 

In cireling poiſe, ſwift as the winds along, 770 
The then gay land is maddened all to joy. : 
Nor leſs the-northern courts, wide o'er the ſnow, 
Pour a new pomp. Eager, on rapid fleds,, 
Their vigorous youth in bold contention wheel 

The long-reſounding courſe. Meantime, to raiſe 775 
The manly ſtrife, with highly blooming charms, 
Fluſh'd by the ſeaſon, Scandinavia's dames, | 
Or-Ruffia's buxom e e around. 


PurE, ai and ip6rtful, is the wholeſome day; 5 


But ſoon claps'd. The horizontal ſun, 1780 


Broad o'er the ſouth, hangs at his utmoſt noon: 
And, ineffectual, ſtrikes the gelid cliff: 

His azure gloſs the mountain ſtill paid: 

Nor fecls the feeble touch. Perhaps the vale” 


Relents a while to the reflected ray; 78; 


Or from the foreſt falls the cluſter'd ſnow, 

Myriads of gems, that in the waving gleam 
Gay-twinkle as they ſcatter. Thick around | 
Thunders the ſport of thoſe, who with the gun, 
And dog impatient bounding at the hot, 799 
Worſe than the Teaſon, deſolate the fields 3. 
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And, . sg to the ruins of the year, 
| Diſtreſs the footed or the feathered game: 


Where, for relentlefs months; continual night 
Holds wr the glittering —_— her Ne reign. 


And cheerleſs towns far-diſtant, never bleſs'd, 


Bends to the galden-coalt of rich n Cathay, 


Or beauteous freak'd with many a mingled hue, 


NT ER. W 


Bor- man 4 is this? ? Our infant Winter fiitks, 
Diveſted of his grandeur, ſhould our eye 797 
Aſtoniſh'd ſhoot into the Frigid Zone; ff 


Tung; thro? the priſ6n of unbounded wikds, | 
Barr'@ by the hand of Nature from eſcape, 800 
Wide-roams the Ruſſian exile. Nought around © 
Strikes his fad eye, but deſarts Toft in ſaow'; | 
And heavy. loaded groves ; and folid floods, 

That ſtretch, athwart the ſolitary vaſt, 
Their icy horrors to the frozen main; 803 


Save when its annual courſe the caravan . 
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With news of human-kind, Let there life glows; 
Yet cheriſn'd there, beneath the ſhining waſte, 810 
The furry nations harbour : tipt with jet, 

Fair Ermines, fpotleſs as the friows they preſs; 

Sables, of glofſy black; and dark embrown' d, 
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Thouſands beſides, the coſtiy pride of courts. 819 

There, warm together preſs'd, the trooping deer 

Sleep on the new. fallen ſnows; and, ſcarce his head 
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26. WINTER. 
Rais'd o'er the heapy wreath, the branching elk | 


Lies ſlumbering ſullen in the white abyſs. 

The ruthleſs hunter wants nor dogs nor toils, 820 
Nor with the dread of ſounding bows: he drives 

The fearful flying race; with ponderous clubs, 


As weak againſt the mountain-heaps they puſn 
Their beating breaſt in vain, and piteous bray, 


He lays them quivering on th' enſanguin'd ſnows, 825 
And with loud ſhouts rejoicing bears them home. 


There thro? the piny foreſt half-abſorpt, 

Rough tenant of theſe ſhades, the ſhapeleſs bear, 
With dangling ice all horrid, ſtalks forlorn ; 
Slow-pac'd, and ſourer as the ſtorms increaſe, 3830 


He makes his bed beneath th' inclement drift, 
And, with ſtern patience, ſcorning weak complaint, 


un. his baurt againſt aſſailing wank, 10 


Wins: o'er the ae regions of the north, 
That ſee Bootes urge his tardy wain, 835 
A boiſterous race, by froſty i Caurus pierc'd, 


Who little pleaſure know and fear no pain, 


Prolific ſwarm. They once relum'd the flame 

Of loſt mankind in poliſh'd ſlavery ſunk, 

Drove martial * horde on horde, with dreadful ſweep 
Reſiſtleſs ruſhing o'er.th? enfecbled ſouth, $41 


And gave the vanquiſh'd world another form, 


Not-ſuch. the ſons of Lapland: wiſely they 


Deſpile th? infenſate barbaroys trade, war! 
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3 HH. 26% 
They aſk no more than fimple Nature gives, 846 
T hey love their mountains, and enjoy their ſtorms. * 


Ns falſe defires; no pride-ereated wants, 


Diſturb the peaceful current of their time; 
And-thro the reſtleſs ever«fortur'd maze . 
Of pleaſure, or ambition, bid it rage. ; 890 
Their rein- deer form their riches. Theſe, their tents, 


Their robes, their beds, and all their homely wealth 


Supply, their wholeſome fare, and chearful cups. 
Obſequious at their call, the docile tribe 

Yield to the ſted theif necks, and whirl them ſwift 85 5 
O'er hill and dale, heap'd into one expanſe 

Of marbled ſnow, as far as eye can ſweep 

With a blue cruft of ice unbounded glaz' d. | 


| By dancing meteors then, that ceaſclefs make 


A waving blaze refracted o' er tae heavens, 860 


And vivid moons, and ſtars that keener play | 


With doubled luſtre from the gloſſy waſte, 


Even in the depth of Polar Night, they find 


A wondrous day: enougb to litt the chaſe, 
Or guide their daring ſteps to Finland-fairs. 865 


Wiſh'd Spring returns; and from the hazy ſouth, 


While dim Aurora ſfowly moves before, 


The welcome ſun, juft verging up at firſt, 
By ſmall degrees extends the ſwelling curve ! 


Till feen at laſt for gay rejoicing months, 370 
Still round and round, his ſpiral courſe he winds, 
And as he nearly dips ern orb, 
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266 WIr RR. 
| Wheels up again, and reaſcends the ſky. A 


In that glad ſeaſon, from the lakes and floods, 


where pure | Niemi's fairy mountains riſe, _ 87 5 


And fring'd with roſes = Tenglio rolls his ſtream, - 
They draw the copious fry. With the ſe, at eve, 


They cheerful-· loaded to their tents repair; 3 


Where, all day long in uſeful cares arne 0 


Their kind unblemiſh'd wives the ſire prepare. 25 __ 


Thrice happy race ! by poverty ſecur'd 

From legal plunder and rapacious power: 

In whom fell intereſt never yet has ſown 

The ſeeds of vice: ; whoſe ſpotleſs ſwains ne*er knew 
Injurious deed, nor, blaſted by the breath 383 
Of faithleſs love, their blooming en woe. 


STILL preſſing on, beyond Tornea $ lake, 
And Hecla flaming thro? a waſte of ſnow, 


And fartheſt Greenland, to the pole itſelf,” 
Where, failing gradual, life at length goes out, 890 
The Muſe expands her ſolitary flight; 8 


And, hovering o'er the wild ſtupendous ſcene, 
Beholds new ſeas beneath. 2 another ſky. * 
Thron'd in his palace of cerulean ice, ' + 


Here WINTER holds his unrejoicing court; 895 


And thro” his airy hall, the loud miſrule 

Of driving tempeſt is for ever heard: 

Here the grim tyrant meditates his wrath ; 
28 arms his winds with of "coed s froſts 
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wencrxk. 267 
Moulds his fierce hail, and treaſures up his ſnows, 90⁰ | 
With which he now oppreſſes half the globe. 


Turner * eaſtward to the Tartar's coaſts 

She ſweeps the howling margin of the main ; | 

Where undiſſolving, from the firſt of time, 

Snows ſwell on ſnows amazing to the ſæyʒj; 909 
FE And i icy mountains high on mountains pilds 

geem to the ſhivering ſailor from afar, 

Shapeleſs and white, an atmoſphere. of clouds. 

Projected huge, and horrid, o'er the ſurge, 

Alps frown on Alps; or ruſhing hideous eng 916 
5 As if old Chaos was again return'd 5 
; Wide- rend the deep, and ſhake the ſolid be 

Ocean itſelf no longer can reſiſt 

The binding fury; but, in all its rage 
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9 
Of tempeſt taken by the boundleſs froſt, 9 1 
Is many a fathom to the bottom chain'd, 1 It 


o And bid to roar no more: a bleak expanſe, 

| Shagg'd o'er with wavy rocks, cheerleſs, and void 
Of every life, that from the dreary months | 
Flies conſcious ſouthward. Miſerable they! ' 920 
Who, here entangled in the gathering ice, i 

＋ Take their laſt look of the deſcending ſun; 

i While, full of death, and fierce with tenfold froſt, 

The long long night, incumbent o'er their heads, 8 

Falls horrible. Such was the ® BR Trox's fate, 925 

As with firſt prow, (what have not BxIrONs dar'd * 
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268 WINTER; b 
He for the paſſage ſought, attempted fines, | 
So much in vain, and ſeeming to be ſhut _ 
By jealous Nature with eternal bars. 
In theſe fell regions, in Arzina caught, val 939 
And to the ſtony deep his idle ſhip TORT 
Immediate ſeal'd, he with his hapleſs en. 

Fach full exerted at his ſeveral taſk, 

Froze into ſtatues; to the gordage glued 

The ſailor, and the pilot to the helm. | 935 


HarD bytheſe ſhox es, wher e ſcarce his freezing ſtream 
Bolls the wild Oby, live the laſt of Men; 


| And half enlivened by the diſtant fun, 
| That reaxs and ripens Man, as well as vlants,- 


Here human Nature wears its rudeſt form. 940 
Deep from the piercing ſeaſon ſunk in caves, | 

by dull fires, and with unjoyous cheer, 
They waſte the tedious gloom. Immers'd in furs, 
Doze the groſs race. Nor ſprightly jeſt, nor ſong, 
Nor tenderneſs they know; nor aught of life, 945 
Beyond the kindred bears that ſtalk without. 5 


N Till morn at length, ber roſes drooping all, 


Sheds a long twilight brightenjog o'er their fields, 


| And c calls the n ſavage to +, Og 


War cannot aQive ieee perform, 950 | 


New-moplding Man! Wide: ſtretching from theſe ſhores, 
4 eps. lavage from n time, 
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Ye ſhades of ancient heroes; ye who toil'd 960 
Thro' long ſucceſſive ages to build up cb 
A labouring plan of ftate, behold at once 


A mighty ſhadow of unreal power; . ; 98 


A huge neglected empire, one vasr Minn, 
By Heaven infpir'd, from Gothic darkneſs mY 
Immortal PesTEx ! firſt of monarchs! He 3555 


His ſtubborn country tam'd, her rocks, her fens, 65 


Her floods, her ſeas, her il-ſubmitting ſon 
And while the fierce barbarian he ſubdu' d, il 
To more exalted foul he rais'd the Man. 


The wonder done! behold the matchleſs prince! 
Who left his native throne, where reign'd till then 


Who greatly ſpurn'd the ſlothful pomp of courts; ; 

And roaming every land, in every port 

His ſceptre laid aſide, with glotious hand 

Unwearied playing the mechanic tool, | 
Gather'd the ſeeds of trade! of uſeful arts, 979 
Of civil wiſdom, and of martial ſkill. GN 
Charg'd with the ſtores of Europe home he goes! 
Then cities rife amid the illuimin'd waſte; 

Over joyleſs deſarts ſmiles the rural reign; | £ 
Far- diſtant flood to flood is ſocial join'd z 973 9 | 
Th” aſtoniſh'd Euxine hears the Baltic roar + NH: 
Proud navies ride on ſeas that never foam'd 


With daring keel before ; and armies ſtretch 
Each way their dazzling files, repreſſing here þ | 
The frantic Alexander of the north, 28 


H 9 
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„ WINTER. 
And awing there ſtern Othman's ſhrinking ſong. 
Sloth flies the land, and Ignorance, and Vice, | 
Of old diſhonour proud; it glows around, 
Taught by the ROYAL HanD. that rous'd the whole, 
One ſcene of arts, of arms, of rifing trade : 985 
| For what his wiſdom plann'd, and power enforc'd, 
More _ ſtill, his great example ſhew:d. 
* 6 
deen the winds 8 eve, with blunted point, 
Blow hollow-bluſtering | from the ſouth. Subdu'd, 5 
The froſt reſolves into a trickling thaw. 999 
Spotted the mountains ſhine ; looſe fleet deſcends, : 
| And floods the country round. The rivers ſwell, 
Of bonds impatient. Sudden from the hills, 
O er rocks and woods, in broad brown cataracts, 
if A thouſand ſnow-fed torrents ſhoot at once 995 
i And, where they ruſh, the wide- reſounding plain 
| mT” Is left one flimy waſte. Thoſe ſullen ſeas, 6 
il That waſh'd th' ungenial pole, win reſt no more 
Beneath the ſhackles of the mighty north; j | 
But, rouſing all their waves, reſiſtleſs heaye. roco 
And hark! the lengthening roar continuous runs 77 
Athwart the rifted deep: at once it burſts, 
And piles a thouſand mountains to the clouds. 
| Ill fares.the bark with trembling wretches charg 'd, 
„ That, toſt amid the floating fragments, moors A | A 
Beneath the ſhelter of an icy iſle, | 
While night o'erwhelms the ſea, and horror looks | 
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Th' affembled miſchiefs that beſiege them round: ? 
Heart-gnawing hunger, fainting wearineſs, 1010 
The roar of winds and waves, the cruſh of ice, 


And in dire echoes bellowing round the main. 
More to embroil the deep, Leviathan 


Tempeſt the looſened brine, while thro? the gloom, 


Looks down with pity on the feeble toil 


| Thro? all this dreary labyrinth of fate. | 


WINTER. * 
More horrible. Can human force endute 


Now ceaſing, now renew'd with louder rage, 


And his unwieldy train, in dreadful ſport, 1013 


Far, from the bleak inhoſpitable more, 
Loading the winds, is heard the hungry howl 
Of famiſh'd monſters, there awaiting wrecks. 
Yet PROVIDENCE, that ever-quaking eye, 1020 


Of mortals loſt to hope, and lights them ſafe, 


Tis done! dread Wix TER 1 bis lateſt place, | 
And reigns tremendous o'er the conquer'd year. 1025 
How dead the vegetable kingdom lies ! 


How dumb the tuneful ! Horror wide extends 
His deſolate domain. Behold, fond Man! 


See here thy pictur'd life; paſs ſome few years, 
Thy flowering Spring, thy Summer's ardent ſtrength, 
Thy ſober Autumn fading into age, 745} 1035 


; And pale concluding Winter comes at laſt, 


And ſhuts the ſcene. Ah! whither now are fled, ' 
Thoſe « dreams of antes ? thoſe unſolid hopes 


272 W 


Of happineſs 2. thoſe longings after fame? 8 10395 


Thoſe reſtleſs cares ? thoſe buſy buſtling days? 
Thoſe gay · ſpent, feſtive nights? thoſe veering thoughts 
Loſt between good and iN, that ſhar'd thy life? 


: All now are vaniſh'd ! VigTvE ſole- ſurvives, 
Immortal, never⸗ failing friend of Man, 1040 


His guide to Happineſs on high. Afid ſee! 
Tis come, the gloriotts morn ! the fecond birth 
Of heaven, and earth ! awakening Nature hears 
The new creating word, and ſtarts to life, 


In every heightened form, from pain and death 1045 | 


For ever free. The great eternal ſcheme, 
Involving all, and in a perfect avbole 
Uniting, as the proſpect wider fpreads; 
To reaſoti's eye refin'd clears up apace. 


Te vainly wiſe! ye blind preſumptuous ] tiow, rogs 


Confounded in the duſt, adore that PowERs 
And W1sDo0M oft atraign'd : fee now the caüfe, 
Why unaſſuming worth in ſecret liv'd, 
And died, neglected: why the good Man's ſhare 
In life was gall and bitternefs of ſon) ; 1655 
Why the lone widow and her orphans. pin d 8 

In ſtarving ſolitude; while luxury, 

In palaces, lay ſtraining her low thought, 

To form unreal wants: why heaven- born truth, 

And moderation fair, wore the red marks . 1060 
Of ſuperftition's ſcourge : why licens'd pain, 
That cruel ſpoiler, that emboſom'd foe, 
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WOTTER. 173 
nubitterered all our bliſs, Ye good diftreſt ! 
Ye noble few! who here unbending ſtand 


Beneath life's preſſure, yet bear up a while, 1065 


And what your bounded view, which only ſaw 


A little part, deem'd Evil is no more ! 


The ftorms of WIN TRY Tims will quickly * 
And one unbounded SPRING encircle all. 


| 1. OT 5 8. 
8 PRI NG. 
2 THE fartheſt of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland. 
SUMMER. 


A young lady, well known to the ates who 


died at the age of eighteen, in the year 1738. 

b Which blows conſtantly between the tropics fron 
the eaſt, or the collateral points, the north-eaſt and 
ſouth-eaſt ; cauſed by the preſſi ure of the rarified air 
on that before it, according to the diurnal motion of 
the ſun from eaſt to weſt, 
en all climates between the trqpics, the ſun, as he 
paſſes and repaſſes in his annual motion, is twice a- 
year vertical. which produces this effect. 

4 'The hippopotamus, or river- horſe. 

© In all the regions of the Torrid zone, the birds, 
though more beautiful in their plumage, are obſerved 
to be leſs melodious than OUTS, 
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f The river that runs through Siam; on whoſe banks 


a vaſt multitude of thoſe inſects called fire-fiies, make 
a beautiful appearance in the night. 
s The river of the Amazons. 


b Ty Phon and Eenephia, names of particular ſtorms 


or hurricanes, known only between the tropics. 
i Called by ſailors the TEE being i in appearance, 


at firſt, no bigger. | 

k Vaſco. de Gama, the rſt who. failed round Afri- 
rica, by the Cape of Good Hope, to the Eaſt Indies, 
: | Don Henry, third ſon to john the Firſt, King of 
Portugal. His ſtrong genius to the diſcovery of new 
countries was the chief ſource of all the modern im- 


| provements in navigation. 


m Theſe are the cauſes ſuppoſed to be the firſt ori- 
gin of the plague, in Dr Mead's elegant book on that 
ſubject. 

n The Venus of Medici. 

op The old name of Richmond, ſignifying i in Saxon 
e or Splendour. 

q Highgate and Hampſtead. r In his laſt ſickneſs. 

ſr Algernon Sidney. 

t ee Cooper, Earl of Shafteſbury. 

„ oLADTUOAN. | 

2 The Muſcovites call the Riphean mountains Weliks 
Camenyþoye, that is, The great /ony girdle, becaufe tl ey 
ſupoſe them to encompaſs the whole earth. _ 

d A range of mountains in Africa, that ſurround al- 
moſt all Monomotapa. 

o The 
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NOTES. 
© The ſeat of the Lord Viicount Cobham. 
4 The temple of Virtue 1 in Stowe- Gardens 
-WINTER. 
2 The Jail Committee, in the year 1729. 


- b Leonidas. * Themiſtocles. 
d Pelopidas and Epaminondas. 
e Marcus Junius Brutus. f Regulus. 
| £ A Character in the Conſcious Lovers, written by 
Sir Richard Steele. 
* The old name for China. 
k The wandering Scythian clans. 
1 M. de Maupertuis, in his book on the Figure of 


the Earth, after having deſcribed the beautiful lake 


and mountain of Niemi in Lapland, ſays, “ From 
this height we had opportunity ſeveral times to ſee 


thoſe vapours riſe from the lake which the people of 


the country call Haltios, and which they deem to be 
the guardian ſpirits of the mountains. We had been 
frighted with ſtories of bears that haunted this place, 
but ſaw none. It ſeemed rather a place of reſort for 
Fairies and Genii than bears.“ Et 5 

m The ſame author oblerres. e. I was ſurpriſed 


to ſee, upon the banks of this river (the Tenglio), roſes 


of as lively a red as any that are in our gardens,” 
* "Fas other hemiſphere. 


o Sir Hugh Willoughby, ſent by Queen Elizabeth . 


#9 diſcover the North-eaft rt 


The north-weſt wind. | 
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Are but the varied Gon. The rolling year 


Fs fall of thee. 


With light and heat refalgent. 


Forth in the pleaſing Spring 
Tux beauty walks, THY tenderneſs and love. 
Wide fluſh the fields; the ſoftening air is balm; 
Echo the mountains round; the foreſt ſmiles; 
And every ſenſe, and every heart is joy. 
Then comes THY glory in the Summer-months, 
Then Tay ſun 


Shoots full perfection thro” the ſwelling year: 


And oft Tify voice in dreadful thunder ſpeaks; 
And oft at dawn, deep noon, or falling eve, : 
By brooks and groves, in hollow-whiſpering gales. 


Tay bounty ſhines in Autumn unconfin? 
And ſpreads a common feat for all that! 


In Winter awful Thou! ! with clouds and ftorms 


d, 


2 * + 


ves. 


Tar, as bs change, Aten zr FATHER, tht 


T 


Around TREE thrown, tempeſt o'er tempeſt roll'd, 
Majeſtic darknefs ! on the whirlwind's wing, 


Riding ſublime, T#ow bidft the world adore, 
And mos Nature with rar northern e 


BI STERIOUS round! whit ail, What force divide, 
Deep felt, in theſe appear! a ſimple wy" 
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A HYMN, 277 
Yet ſo delightful mix'd, with ſuch kind art, 
Such beauty and beneficence combin'd 
Shade, unperceiv'd, ſo foftening into ſhade ; 25 | 
And all ſo forming an harmonious whole; 
That, as they till ſucceed, they-raviſh ſtill. 
But wandering oft, with brute unconſcious gaze, 
Man marks not THEE, marks not the mighty hand, l 
That, ever-buſy, wheels the ſilent ſphere 30 
Works in the ſecret deep; ſhoots, ſteaming, thence. 
The fair profuſion that o'erſpreads the Spring: 
Flings from the ſun direct the flaming day; 
Feeds every creature; hurls the tempeſt forth; 
And, as on earth this grateful change revolves, 35 
With tranſport touches all the ſprings of life, 
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Na run, attend! join every living ſoul, 
Beneath the ſpacious temple of the ſky, 
In adoration join; and, ardent, raiſe 
One general ſong! To Him, ye vocal gales, 40 
Breathe ſoft, whoſe Spixir in your freſhneſs breathes ; 
Oh talk of Him in ſolitary glooms ! | | 
Where, o'er the rock, the ſcarcely waving pine 
Fills the brown ſhade with a religious awe. ELK 
And ye, whoſe bolder note is heard afar, ag 
Who ſhake th? aſtoniſn'd world, lift high to heaven 
Th impetuous ſong, and ſay from whom you rage, 
H1s.praife, ye brooks, attune, ye trembling rills; 
And let me catch it as I mule along, 
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278 1 
Ye headlong torrents, rapid, and profound; ' 66 
Ye ſofter floods, that lead the humid maze 5 
Along the vale; and thou majeſtic main, 

A ſecret world of wonders in thyſelf, 

Sound His ſtupendous praife 3 whoſe greater voice 
Or bids you roar, or bids your roarings fall. 55 


Soft roll your incenſe, herbs,” and fruits, and flowers, 


In mingled clouds to HrM ; whoſe fun exalts, 


Whoſe breath perfumes you and whoſe pencil paints, 


Ye foreſts bend, ye harveſts wave, to img © 
Breathe your ſtill ſong into the reaper's heart, 60 
As home he goes beneath the joyous moon. | 
Ye that keep watch in heaven, as earth afleep 
Unconſcious lies, effuſe your mildeſt beams, 

Ye conſtellations, while your angels ſtrike, 

Amid the ſpangled ſky, the filver lyre. 65 
Great fource of day ! beſt image here below 

Of thy Creator, ever pouring wide, 

From world to world, the vital ocean round, 

On Nature write with every beam Hrs praiſe. 


The thunder rolls: be hufh'd the proſtrate world; 70 


While cloud to cloud returns the ſolemn hymn. 
Bleat out afreſh, ye hills: ye moſſy rocks, 
Retain the ſound : the broad reſponſive lowe, 

Ye vallies, raiſe; for the Gxear SHEPHERD reigns 5 


And his unſuffering kingdom yet will come. 75 


Ye woodlands all, awake: a boundleſs ſong 
Burſt from the groves! and when the reſtleſy-dayy 


Of 


55 


70 


Expiring, lays the warbling world aſleep; 
Sweeteſt of birds! ſweet Philomela,. charm 
The liſtening ſhades, and teach the night Hts gentle; 
Ye chief, for whom the whole creation ſmiles, 8p 
At once the head, the heart, and tongue of all, 
Crown the great hymn! in ſwarming cities vaſt, 
Aſſembled men, to the deep organ join | 
The long reſdunding voice, oft breaking clear, 8x; 
At ſolemn pauſes, through the ſwelling baſe ;- 

And, as each mingling flame increaſts each, 


In one united ardonur riſe to heaven. 


Or if you rather chuſe the rural ſhade, 

And find a- fane in every ſacred grove; 90 
There let the ſhepherd's flute, the virginꝰs lay, 

The prompting ſeraph, and the poet's lyre, 

Still ſing the Gop oF SEAsoNs, as they roll. 

For me, when I forget the darling theme, 

Whether the bloſſom blows, the Summer ray 95 
Ruſſets the plain, inſpiring Autumn gleams; 

Or Winter riſes in the blackening eaſt;, 

Be my tongue mute, may fancy paint no more, 
And, dead to joy, . my heart to beat! 


Gi fate command me to the fartheſt verge 10 
Of the green earth, to diſtant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to ſong; where firſt the ſun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his ſetting beam 
Flames on th' Atlantic-iſles; tis nought to me: 
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220 A HYMN, 


| Come then, expreſſive filence, muſe His praiſe, % 


x . 


Since God is ever preſent, ever felt, 
In the void waſte as in the city full ; 


And where HE vital breathes there muſt be joy. 
When even at laſt the ſolemn hour ſhall come, 


And wing my myſtic flight to future worlds, 
I cheerful will obey ; there, with new powers, 110 


Will rifing wonders fing : I cannot go 


Where UNIvEASAL Love not ſmiles around, 
Suſtaining all yon orbs and all their ſons ; 

From ſeeming Evil ſtill educing Good, | 
And Better thence again, and Better ſtill, 115 
In infinite progreſſion. But I loſe | 
Myſelf in Him, in LIT INEFFABLE! 


o 


15 


* 
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To ESSAY 
o THE 


| SEASONS. 


Tais Poem has Been often the fiibiect of critical ex- 
amination. Its general deſign, and its particular beau- 
ties have been ſkilfully explained by ſc-veral able writers, 
It is almoſt preſumptuous to try the ſꝛmẽ taik which 


has already exereiſed the powers of IJchnſon, Aiking | 


and Scott, in the hope of doing more than they have 
done. Without this hope, it would be i:9pertin«nt to 
trouble the Public with a new Eſſay on the Seaſons, 
The writer of the following piece of Criticiſin, is theres 
fore ſenſible, that after exerting all the care and per- 
ſpicacity of which he is capable, in its compoſition, 
he muſt till throw kimfelf upon the nee of his 
readers. | | 
Or all the Fine Arts, Poetry is the moſt univerfal. 
In whatever diverſity of circumſtanees, as to either 
mprovement or enjoyment, men have till delighted 
to cultivate this art. The earlieſt compaſitions of 
very nation are ip the figurative file, if not always 
; | in 
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232 ACRITICAL ESSAY 
in the meaſured language, of poetry: and poetry 
when, at length, ſecluded from the meaner buſineſs 


Of life, has ſtill the nobleſt and moſt extenſive province 


within the range of human thought, reſerved for her. 
The ſpeeches of the Indian Chiefs of America are fil- 


led with the ardent ſentiments and bold imagery of 


poeſy: the war-ſongs of the ſavage tribes whom they 


gead out to the chaſe or the battle, breathe the very 
ſoul of this divine art. 


The rude wariours of Scandi- 
navia had their Runic Rhymes in which they celebra- 
ted alike their fierce cruelty and their fullen fortitude, 


The Laplander, as he wanders through the dreary 
waſte, invites his rein-deer to liſten to his tender ſtrains 
of love. 

had their manners and ſentiments wonderfully refined 


The Celtic inhabitants of ancient Caledonia 


above the circumſtances in which they lived, by the 
influence of that poetry which they fondly cultivated, 
In the rude, feudal times of modern Europe, the Trou- 
badours and Minſtrels were the delight of every prince's 
court, and every baron's hall, With the progreſs of 
knowledge and of manners, Poetry has, in modern, 
no leſs than in ancient times, aſſumed a more poliſhed 
air, an aſpect of more chaſtened dignity ; and yet accom- 
modating herſelf to the multiplied and more complex 


modes of life which have ariſen, has, in one form or 


another, in the Epos, in the Drama, in the Didactic 
or Deſcriptive Poem, in Elegy, in Ode, or in Sonnet, 
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| compoſition in language. 
names of poetry and proſe ſeems to have miſled various 


| ON THE SEASONS. 283 
ſeik maintained and exerciſed her power over the hu- 
man heart. | be Hl 

YET, have the rules and 1 of this And. inti- 


mately connected as it is, in all the nobler and more 


agreeable concerns of ſocial life, never been reduced, 
at leaſt in all their extent, to the order and accuracy 
of ſcience. Even its diſtinctive character has, never 
yet, been explained with diſcriminating preciſion. It 
may have been diſtinguiſhed from moſt of the other 


fine arts which addreſs the eye and the ear: but, the 


true diſtinction between Poetry and Proſe has not 


yet been aſcertained by the care of any Critic.“ The 
Tame difficulties, indeed, occur, whenever we. attempt 


to define the exact limits of any of the other more po- 
pular arts. The different ſhades ſteal into each other 


by ſuch an imperceptible gradation, that the line of 


their meeting mocks the obſeryation of the accuteſt eye. 
- THE diſtinction between Poetry and Proſe, or ra - 
ther between Poetry and all other compoſitions in lan- 
guage, does not the leſs certainly exiſt, for its being 


ſo difficult to be diſcerned. Perhaps it is not poetry, 


but metre that is to be diſcriminated from proſe ; mes 
tre being here employed to ſignify all ſorts of rhythmic 
The very alliteration in the 


| Critics, 
ky Lag me, 205 under ſtood to mean here, only that my 
particular idea of the character of poetry has not been given 


by apy former x cute. 
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1 A4'CRITICAY PSA 
Critics, to aſcribe to them oppoſite characters, which 
yet, they could not define or explain. Their ſucceſs- 
leſs efforts ſuggeſt the propriety of looking out for a- 
nother opponent than poetry, to profe. Conſidering 
proſe, therefore, to mean compoſition in language 
without attention to rhythm'; and metre to imply, in 
direct oppoſition to proſe, rhythmic compoſition in 
language; I ſhall proceed to enquire into the peculiar 
char: cter of Poetry, as ſomething diſtinct from both. 
No induction of patticulars can be neceſſary to 
prove, that the primary object of poetry, is, to affect 
the Imagination and the Feelings; This is ſo generally 
underſtood, that we never have recourſe to poetry for 


inſtruction, ſo much as for amuſement : and, if inftruc- 


tion of any ſort be ever communicated in the form of 
poetry, it is confeſſedly with à purpoſe to infinuate 
the inſtruction mſenſibly into the mind; while the 
imagination and feelings are intent upon the pleafure 
which poetry is calculated to afford. Only through 


the imagination and the feelings can the mind be af- 


fected and entertained, To theſe, therefore, mol 
excluſively, does portry addreſs herſelf. | 

Now, the only means by which the feelings of the 
human heart can be agitated, or the imagination awa- 
Kkened to exerciſe, are, the delineation of Imagery; of 
the expreſſion of Sentiment. Shew me ſome particular 
groupe of the forms of nature, in certain attitudes; or, 
tet me hear n Feeling Beings expreſs their Joys, 


. theit 


e THE SEASONS, 285 
their griefs, their deſires, and their fears: otherwiſe, 
whatever truths you may ſpeak to my underſtanding, 
will little affe& my heart ; unleſs, perhaps, my imagi- 
nation ſhall, in its activity, interfere, to call up thoſe 
intereſting forms, and to ſpeak that language of ſenti- 
ment, which you have. neglected. In explaining gene- 
ral truths to. the. underſtanding, it becomes neceſſary 


to employ the ſictions of abfiraction; to chuſe a repre- 


ſentative of each claſs of particular images; to diveſt 
even this repreſentative of every quality or circumitance 


by which it might be particularized; and, adopting a 


correſpondent abbreviation of terms, thus to occupy 
the imagination fo entirely in aiding the diſcernment of 
the reaſoning. faculty, that ſhe is withdrawn from the 
exerciſe of her influence on the feelings. Here, there - 
fore, the imagination is wearied, not delighted; and 
the feelings are nowiſe agitated, This is, indeed, the 
moſt painful exerciſe to which Imagination can be call - 


ed. She is compelled to conjure up image after image 


and to urge on the train, without detaining any one, 
to gaze fondly on it, as it paſſes. Hence, the princi- 
ples of ſcience, unleſs when accidentally aſſociated with 


ſentiments and imagery which inveſt them with a cap- 


tivating particularity, not their own, are never ſtudied 
ſolely for the pleaſure which the ſtudy yields, but in 


reſpect to the e ne attached: to the ene 
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286 A CRITICAL, ESSAY. 


' In poetry, however, general facts are never intro: 


duced, unleſs for the purpoſe ſolely of combining and 
compacting particular ſentiments and images. A ſe- 

ries of feparate images, however ſublime or beautiful, 
or however ſtrikingly pictured, lofe their power to im- 
preſs the feelings, through want of connexion. Senti- 
ments and images are thus neceffarily intermingled. 


And general truths and abſtract ideas become requiſite, 


to compoſe the cement and the moulds by which thoſe 
primary ingredients of poetry are wrought up toge- 
ther, and maintained in union. lt is thus in the poc- 
try of alt nations; nor can the exiſtence of a different- 
ty modified, poetical compoſition be eaſily conceived, 
No harmony of numbers, no copiouſneſs, or happy 
ſelection of poetical phraſeology can render a poem in- 
tereſting, which is void of fentiment and imagery, or 
in which the i images are faint and awkward, and the 
ſentiments languid or unnatural. Poems have often 
been found to pleafe, although almoſt all the rules of 
the Art were violated in their ſtructure: they pleaſed; 
becauſe filed with vivid imager y and glowing ſenti- 
ment; and even in violation of the rules of the Art, 
becauſe the primary ingredients can never fail to ope- 
rate with more or leſs effect, although there be a defi- 
ciency of the ſecondary mum, or an eb _ 
made of them. 

Nox is it wonderful that tend images, and par- 


ticular ſentiments Could thus be the firſt elements of 
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all poetry For, upon enquiring a little more curiouſ- 
ly, we ſhould find, that thoſe comprehend almoſt all 
the ſubjects of human thought. There is no ſuch thing 
as general imagery (ſtrictly ſpeaking) either in nature, 
or within the power of human conception; and no 
conception ean paſs through the intellect, without, in 
one way or another, at one time or another, exciting 
ſome modification of defire, and aſſuming the charac- 
ter of a ſentiment, In Science, abſtract repreſentations 


of claſſes of images, and particular ſentiments genera- 


lized into maxims, are the principal materials ſought 
out and employed: particular imagery and particular 
ſentiments being uſed only for the ſubordinate purpoſe” 
of illuſtration. In poetry, the cafe is reverſed. 

As thoſe are the primary ingredients of poetry ; ſo, 
the other materials of which it is compoſed, are more 
or leſs valuable, and more or leſs eſſentially requiſite, 
in proportion as they are more nearly or more diſtant- 
ly related to thoſe which hold the firſt places. The 
Fable, which is a principal conſtituent, in the higher 
ſpecies of poetry, may be ſuppoſed to be ſomething 
different from tlie Imagery and Sentiments; but, in 
truth, it is not. What is the fable of any Epic or 
Dramatic Poem; for inſtance,—but a ſeries-of connet- 
ed events? And, how are events marked to the eye, 
to the memory, or to the imagination, unleſs by cer- 
fain combinations of images, and of ſentiments Alt 
the Figures of poetry, or of rhetoric, are nothing elſe 

5 but 
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but imagery and ſentiment variouſly introduced and 
applied. Characters of all kinds are marked i in poetry 
as clſew here, by perſonal aſpeci and carriage, by ſen- 
ti ments either tranſient or habitual, and by actions in 
which perſonal aſpect and attitude are varied, and ſen- 
timen 8 are expreſſed. The Manners of ſacictics, or 
of individuals. are delineated i in a mixture of ſentiments 
and images. i he Moral Reflex lons in FY poem, are 


ſentiments generalized into maxims. Poctry has no 


ingredient in its compoſition, that is not a modification 
of thoſe two great principles. Examine every ſeparate 
ſpecies of acknowledged, poctical compoſition: Per- 
uſe all the volumes of general or particular criticiſm 


which modern or ancient literature affords ; Still will 


you find nothing in poetry, and nothing recognized in 
criticiſm as belonging to it, except one or other of 
thoſe two great ſubjects of human thought, in ſome of 
. the numberleſs diverlities of form, of which they are 
ſuſceptible. | | 

WE have now, toa "certain length, gileriminated the 


peculiar character of Poetry. Were it not to be in- 


veſted in the vehicle of Language, we ſhould need to 
enquire no farther. Its primary object, is, to ed 
the internal feelings, and the imagination: To accom- 
pliſh this purpoſe, it, of neceſſity, employs ebiefly par: 
ticular imagery and par ticular ſentiments © s Its ſeconda- 
n and. ſubordinate inſtruments are generalized modifica- 


tions tbeſ e. dez 
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nd | Tas idea of poetry is, however, ſo general, as to 


try comprehend almoſt all the other Fine Arts. Muſic, 


en- indeed, in fo far as it may be ſuppoſed to act fimply 
in upon the organ of hearing, falls not under this de ſcrip- 
en- tion. But, Painting, Sculpture, Gardening, Orna- 
er mental Architecture, and all the nobler exertions of 
-nis Muſic agree perfectly, in their interior nature, with 
are Poetry. -AIt is merely by diverfity of clothing, or webic le, 
no that they are diſtinguiſhed from poetry, and from one 
tion another. They all addreſs themſelves chiefly to the 
rate Imagination, and the F eelings; ; and ſtrive to affect theſe 
Per- by the exhibition, or by the ſuggection of particular 
ciſm Images and particular Sentiments ; employing Genera- 
will N zation (till leſs, indeed, than poetry does, and) only 
ed in tor the ſake of connexion and order. 
er of Bur, ſentiment and i imagery, the grand ingredients 
ne of Nof poeſy, cannot be communicated from mind to mind, 
y are ſWwithout a vehicle, without intermediate ſigns. Paint- 
| ng has appropriated the magic effects of colours, of 


d the Nhe varied diſtribution of Hghts and ſhades, and partly, 
de in- pf forms. In the full, embodied form are the powers 
ed to pf Sculpture ſeen. Architecture borrows her inſtru- 
af Wents from Sculpture. Forms and colours are the 


gns in Gardening. Sounds are the media of Muſic. 

y par. Nounds, witti arbitrary forms and colours, the bisns, or 

xterior inſtruments of the Poet. 

UsiNG, equally as the writer in Proſe, the rehicle of 

| q the poet may, in poetica compoſition, em- 
| ' ploy 
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\ ploy the words, the phraſes, the ſtructure of proſe,” 


without abſolutely deſtroying, or even violating the pe- 
culiar character of the compoſition which he attempts. 


Wherever Alſtract Ideas predominate, the compoſition 


is not properly poetry, although in poetic” meaſures 


and poctic phraſeology. Where ſentiment and imagery 1 
are the moſt plentiful ingredients; theſe conſtitute the | 
compoſition Poetry, whatever its ſtyle or form. Tele- bs 
mac hu is a poem, as well as the Iliad, Several of the 4 
ſatires of Churchill are not poetry. a, 

'Yzr, the uſe of appropriated words and phraſes, is 75 
advantageous to Poetry. Its power is ſhewn in affec- 4 


ting the imagination and the heart. But, the words, 
the phraſes, the diviſions of time by found, which have 
been debaſed by familiar uſe, are unfit inſtruments for 
this noble purpoſe. They have been profaned and 
proſtituted; an it is a ſort of ſacrilegious audacity to 
uſe them in attempting to excite the nobler emotions 

of the ſoul. Trey want that novelty and that dignity 
which are neceſſary to promote the impreſſion of poetic 
ſentiment and imagery upon the breaſt. In the meancr 
uſes which we have been 2ccuſtomed to make of them, 
we have learned to attach to them affociations: d 
thought, which render them, in many inſtances, abi 
lutely and- ſtrikingly incongruous for the purpoſes e 
Poeſy. How can that language in which J have jul 
read the newſpaper hiſtory of the day, with indiffe 
FENCC,—CONVEY to wy mind any image or ſentiment 

worth) 
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worthy of poetry, without weakening .or abſolutely 
deſtroying its power? | 
Tur purpoſes of Poetry are therefore moſt ſucceſs- 
fully accompliſhed, when its ſentiments and images are 
conveyed in appropriated language and meaſures, diſ- 
tinct from thoſe of proſe, Poetry, in the moſt enlar- 
ged idea that can be conceived of its true character, 


may therefore be defined; An aſſemblage of ſentiments 


formed to operate directly, and of images operating by the 
affociation of ſentiment, on the imagination and the. feel. 


ings s Theſe combined, by the aid of Alftractions, into 
one ftructure; and the awwhole exprefſed in appropriated 


dition and meaſures.” Poetry may ſometimes be ſpa- 
ring of ſentiments and images, as in the Didactic and 
the Epiſtolary forms; Or may, at times, negle& the 


vſe of appropriated meafure and diction : But, in theſe | 


caſes, its energies are only weakened, or its grace im- 
paired ; its effential characteriſties not deſtroyed. 

Tu reſpective ranks of the various ſpecies of poeti- 
cal compoſition are, then, to be eſtimated by the pro- 
portion of ſentiment and imagery which each contains, 


and by the perfection of appropriated meaſure and dic- 
tion of which each is ſuſceptible. 
s valuable, only as it is the Repreſentative of ſenti- 
ment; ſentiment is therefore the firſt of theſe two eſ- 


But, fince imagery 


ential ingredients of poetry ; and thoſe poetical com- 
poſitions in which ſentiment predominates, are of a 
igher character than ſuch as abound more in images. 
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292 A: CRITICAL ESSAY 
Upon theſe principles, we muſt readily agree with the 
Critics, the Poets, and the Readers of poetry in all 
ages, in aſſigning to Epic Poetry, the firſt rank among 
all the various ſpecies of poetical compoſition :; In the | 


Epic Poem, all that variety of ſentiments which have 11 
power to communicate a ſympathetic impulſe to the 1 
heart, and all thoſe diverfified images of whoſe impreſ- 2 
ſion the imagination is ſuſceptible, are intermingled in i 
almoſt equal profuſion: Nothing can be more admi- t 
rable than the contrivances by which theſe are here h 
- wrought up into one complex, yet uniform and orderly I ac 


ſtructure: All the riches of poetic dition are required 
to invelt ſo noble a frame in ſuitable ſplendour : Variety 
of meaſure is indeed rejected; and, in Engliſh Epic 
Poetry, if blank verſe be preferred to rhyme, not the 
moſt harmonious meaſure employed : But, havin g thus 
choſen, for her portion, the nobler ingredients of poetic 
compoſition, Epic poeſy can ſuffer little by the neglect 
of its inferior ornaments. Were it not for the brevity 
and ſimplicity eſſential to the characters of both, | 

| ſhould rank the Lyric and the Paſioral before the De. 
ſeriptive and the DidaQic Poem; nay, but for the 
ſame reaſon, | ſhould even give to Elegy the precedency 
before the latter. But, the Deſcriptive ſpecies, which, 
in the progreſs of poetry, has ariſen, partly out of the 
paſtoral, partly out of the didactic, and partakes of the 
characters of both, undeniably excells every other ſpe 
Lies of pocſy, except the Epic, in the proportion ir 
| LP x which 
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ON THE SEASONs. 293 
which Imagery and Sentiment are eſſentially neceſſary 
to its ſtructure, in the varied arts by which it prolongs 
the ſucceſsful operation of theſe upon the heart, aud 
in the ſplendour of diction, if not in the variety of 
meaſure which it requires. Lyric Poetry neceſſarily 
ranks, if not before the Deſeriptive, at leaſt immedi- 
ately after it. and before the Didactic. I am rather 
inclined to regard the Elegy as a variety (to uſe a na- 
turaliſt's term) of the Ode. The DidaQic Poem muſt, 
however, be allowed to come next; and indeed the 
admirers of Virgil, of De Lille, of Aikenfide, of Arm- 
ſtrong, of Darwin will hardly be perſuaded to rank it 
ſo low. I ſhould have reckoned the Drama with, or 
at leaſt immediately after the Epos. The inferior ſpe- 
cies, without being honoured with particular notice, 


may be allowed to follow after the nn in mob- 


biſh confuſion. 
Sven at length, appears to be the eſſential character 


of Poetry; ſuch the juſt order of the different ſpecies 
of poetical compoſition. This deduction might have 
been unneceffary, if Criticiſm had before accurately 
aſcertained the diſtinctive character of Poctry. But, 
I have not found this to have been previouſly perform- 
ed, either by the metaphy fical critics who come, with 
ſquare and plummet, to take the length, breadth, and 
thickneſs of thoſe works of taſte, on the merits of 
which they decide; or by thoſe more refined cenſors 
who judge, in caſes of this nature, each by the delt- 
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cacy of his own touch, taſte, and ſmelling.* At now 


remains for me to diſcover, what rank the Seaſons of 
Thom ſon deſerve to hold among the works of Deſcrip- 
tive Poetry, by an examination of the Sentiments and 
Images, —of the Diction, —and of the Verſification of 
this Poem. With theſe muſt alſo be conſidered the 


ftructure, as ſkilful or ill-compacted ; and the charac- 


ter-of all the materials of the Poem, as original, or 
borrowed. 

Tn SEASONS were a happy choice for the ſubject 
of a Deſcriptive Poem. Each Seaſon preſents, on the 
face of external nature, in the economy of the inferior 
animal creation, -and in the feelings and labours of 
Man, a ſeries of intereſting imagery peculiar to itſelf, 
In the progreſs round the year, each ſeaſon ſuperin- 
duces the imagery peculiar to itſelf upon that of the 

Seaſon which it immediately ſucceeds, with all the ſur- 
prifing, enchanting effect of a Metamorphoſis. Nature 
or the modes of human. life can hardly preſent any 
picture to the Fancy, which may not be eaſily enough 
viewed 1 in connexion with the peculiar n of 
ſome one or other of the Seaſons. Under che impreſ- 

| ions, 

* If this hint be 3 ſatirical; Let it be obſer- 
ved, that I allude only to thoſe narrow. minded Critics, 
| who are the Leaders in the two extremes which I'men- 
tion. To a 9uintilian and a Blair, I look up with the 
reverence due to Arbiters of elegance whoſe tony 
muſt be univertlly acknowledged. 
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ſrons, too, to which their feelings are ables amidſt 


their labours and enjoyments, as the Seaſons proceed; 
Man, and the other thinking, feeling inhabitants of the 


earth, may be heard to utter all thoſe varied ſentiments 
of which their hearts are ſuſceptible. 


A FIELD thus rich i in particular ſentiments, and par- 


ticular images, cannot be barren of thoſe abſtract ſen- 
timents, and that generalized imagery which are ne- 


ceſſary to compact the former into one ſtructure, to 
give them body and form. Indeed, as the generaliza- 


tion of imagery, and the abſtraction of ſentiments into 
maxims, are ſolely acts of the mind; it remains with 
the ſpeQator or the deſcriber of thoſe ſhifting ſcenes. 
which the Seaſons exhibit, to uſe more or fewer of the 
connectives of abſtraction, as he may think proper. 


And yet, it muſt be granted, that here is ſuch a count- 


leſs profuſion of particular images, as even the moſt 
ſkilful poetic Architect may be perplexed to rear into 


an orderly and graceful fabric. To make the attempt, 


is, to. try to give unity to variety not leſs multiform, 


than that of Nature, without poſſeſſing Nature's pow- 


ers of arrangement, or that magic by which ihe can, at 
will, make all her works irrefiitibly charming. 


Luer us fee, how Thomſon has improved theſe ad- 


vantages; and how he has ſurmounted theſe diſſiculties. 

In SPRING, the face of external nature is more inte- 
reling than in any other ſeaſon of the year. Life ſeems 
4.4 ad 
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296 A CRITICAL ESSAY 
to ſpring up from the womb of death: vigorous ferti- 4 
| kty to burſt out amid deſolation: nature, relenting, 1 
appears to open her boſom, and to call again to her 
breaſts, thoſe children from whom ſhe had withdrawn t 
her tenderneſs: the hearts of animals are inſenſibly 1 
fwelled with the ſacred impulſe of love and joy. How 
ſweet, to catch the firſt genial, weſtern breezes, to 8 
preſs with light ſteps the firſt reviving verdure, — to wan- 1 
der through the woods, when the expanding leaves and ft 
burſting buds diffuſe their firſt fragranee,—to pluck | 
the earlieſt daiſy or primroſt, and cry, with rapture ; ti 
„ Mortals, you are not forſaken; nature ſtill vegetates!”” 

How ſweet to hear the firſt, cheary notes of the lark, 
—to view the lamb newly yeaned, and the ſlender calf, 
fpurting in the dale, to gaze on the fairy forms of 
children, trying their firft gambols on the green, to- er 
look around from ſome eminence, to ſee on all hands, to 
nothing but life, joy, and glowing animation, and with er 
mingled benevolenee and de votion, to raiſe your eyes ct 
to heaven, and ſay ;- The Lord reigneth ; let the or 
earth rejoice !—Bleſs the Lord, O my ſoul, for his m 
goodneſs to the ſons of men!“ — There is a delicate IM jc! 
luxury in riſing joy, ſuch as this, while it is yet modeſt, 

ſoft, and tender, more exquiſite than that of mellow- UVa 
ing grief. In the emotions of benevolence; and of con arc 
ſtious felicity, which: opening Spring inſpires, making the 
the heart feel exiſtence as a bleſſing, there is ſomething: ter 
far more unn than in the pleaſing, penfive me- 
. lancholy | 
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ON THE SEASONS. 299 
4ancholy which the appearances of Ng mm 
impreſs upon the ſoul. 

In the Invocation to W Thomſon, perſovitpinj 
the ſeaſon which he is about to celebrate, preſents a 
lovely, but, I think, rather too faint a picture. 
gentle Spring, ethereal mildneſs, —— 
give no image to the imagination, nothing but a per- 
ſonification almoſt without attributes. The circum- 
ſtances, however, in which the heavenly form is in- 
vited to appear, are ſuch as may aid the _ to * 
tinguiſnh its features and figure: £ 

— from the boſom of yon dropping cloud, 

While muſic wakes around, -veil'd in a ſhower | 

Of ſhadowing roſes, on our plains deſcend: 

TAE. poet ſeems to ſtand in rapt admiration, to gaze 
eagerly on the dropping cloud, to liſten, with fond awe, 
to the aerial fic, waking around; and, amid theſe 
emotions, to fancy, that he ſees a Being, auguſt and 
charming as Venus, —like Flora, inveſted in the faireſt 
ornaments of vegetation,—but, in timid delicacy, in 
modeſt dignity, ſurpaſſing * with ma- 
jeſtic motion beſide him. 55 

THE howling hill, the ſhatter' d Wen ravag d 
vale, from which Winter calls off his ruffian blafts,— 
are faint, but happily appropriated images, from whicli 


the feelings turn away, with a mixture of horrour and 


tenderneſs, as imagination preſents them. They are 
fo re monuments of the reign of Winter. But, the 
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A CRITICAL ESSAY” 
5 rome fofter gales—, at whole kind touch;. | 
The mountains lift their green heads to the ſky, 


ans) to operate a metamorphoſis with which the mind 


is ſingularly pleaſed, as it at once ſurpriſes by a ſud» 


| den and- extraordinary event, produces that event by 
A benign influence, and preſents a pleaſing. 1 
by its immediate conſequences. 


Tu poet begins, even in the opening of: b his poem, 


0 prove how well he was intituled to be the poet of 
Nature ;. as having carefully viewed hen features, and 
marked the variations of aſpect to which ſhe is ſubject. 


For none but a careful obſerver of nature, could have 
thought of marking the dubious reign of Spring, while 
winter oft reſumes the breeze at eve, chills the morn, 


and bids: his fleets deform the day. Equally with the 


{kill of a naturaliſt, and with the fancy of a poet does 
he introduee thoſe well- picłur ed circumftances of the ö 


Biuiitern, auith bill inguiphꝰ d, ſhaking the founding marſh; 
And the plovers ſcattering o'er the beath;—and finging 2 


their wild notes to the liſtening auaſte. h 

' T'xxow not, that the Naturaliſt or the Poet . 

by the choice of any other cireumſtances, mark more 

ſtrikingly or more happily, either the cloſe of winter, 
or the opening of Spring. Horace ſays, 

Solvitur acris hiems grata vice et veris Fuveni . 

| Hor. Ode 4. L. I. 

of which the language 1s- Ry but hardly thc 

2 


n | 


ON THE SEASONS: - ay 
vnn, indeed, has a thought which Thomſon 


ſeems to have here carefully improved, 


Vere novo, gelidus canis guum montibus humor Li- 
quitur, et Zephyro putris ſe gleba refolvit ; Gk OR. I. 44. 
Bur if Thomſon have improved the imagery em- 


ployed by former poets to mark the commencement of 


Spring; his perſonifications of Spring, and of Winter 
make, however, only a poor appearance, in compari- 


_ fon with the Peace and War of Col kIxs, perſonified 


abſtractions which one may ne conceive to be 
not unlike Spring and Winter. 
O thou, who bad'ſt thy turtles bear 
Swift from his grafp thy golden hair, 
And fought'ſt thy native ſkies ; 
When War by vultures drawn from 1250 
Fo Britain bent his iron car, 


And bade his ſtorms arife ! Ode to Pest 


Gravy marks the opening of Spring, or rather a more 
advanced period in its progreſs, by a feries of images 


laxuriou fly beautiful: 
Lo! where the eh. bofmd 8 hours, 
Fair Venusꝭ train appear, | 
Diſcloſe the long · expecting goa r, 
And awake the purpled year. | 
Tat late THOMAS Wakrox, in his Ode on the firfi 


La April, has deſcribed the appearances which Spring 


I 6 1 80 in 


* RNeaß- baoſom' d ſeems to be from Catullus; who has 


Pofeis—papillis, in his verſes ad Camerium. 
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300 A CRITICAL ESSAY. 
in its firſt opening, exhibits, with the accuracy of a 
naturaliſt examining the objects in nature with fond 
and curious attention and with the powers of a poet, 
able to ſtrengthen, in his imitations, the ordinary effect 
of the forms and colours of nature, on the human heart. 

But, to return to Thomſon. 7 | 

Tux doubtful conteſt between Winter and Spring | 
ſoon terminates. 
'Th expanſive atmoſphere ä — , 
full of life and vivifying ſoul, TRE { 
n 

c 


j 
we 


Lifts the light clouds ſublime, and ſpreads them thin, 
Fleecy and white, o' er all-ſurrounding Heaven. 


Not only is the fact expreſſed i in theſe lines correct, and | 80 
the {ky which they preſent to the fancy of the poet and ; 
the painter, exquiſitely beautiful; but there is a ſubli- 5 | 
mity in the perſonification of the atmoſphere, and-in hi 
the energy and exertion aſcribed to it, more elevating he 


thaw be 8 mo 

uit arduus «ther | 8 
a Virgil; and which naturally reminds the claſſical 4 
ſcholar of that idea in ancient philoſophy which, al- ſky 
though it degraded the majeſty of the Neity, yet gave aa 


new grandeur to every object in the viſible world, by 3 
repreſenting God as eee diffuſed through all ſtill 
hature; ; | of * 

Jupiter eft quodcungue vides, quocungue as.” R grec 
CONTINUING his review of the events of the advan- hes: 


ins Spring, dle 8 next e animates his ſcenery I atm, 
by | 


ON THE SEASONS. Jor 
by adverting to the labours in which the Seaſon invites 


man to engage. It is a fine attitude in which he repre- 
ſents the hufband-man, —incumbent oer the ſhining 


fare, to remove th” obſtructing clay. How natural! 


\ how pious! how poetical! the exclamation into which 
4 1 6 poet breaks forth, at the fight of the labours of 
huſbandry ! Theſe are ſome of thoſe fentiments whicli 
conſtitute the ſoul of poetry. I am not ſure, however, 


that the view of the works of huſbandry is not here 
too ſlight to juſtify the tranſition immediately after 
made, to the themes of Maro, and the manners of an- 


cient Greece and Rome. I wiſh I could perſuade my- 
ſelf that the introduction of thefe in this particular. 


place has not an air of pedantry. I muſt confeſs, that 


I think the addreſs in which the poet next calls upon 


his countrymen to venerate the Ploug b, happily intro- 
duced indeed, but feeble—all except the line with 
which it begins. 


From the change which Spring happily produces on | 


the temperature of the atmoſphere, on the face of the 
ſky, and by the influcnce of the kindher air, an the ſoil, 
and the labours of man ;—thetranfition is natural, to the 
renewed energy of Vegetation, a part of the ſubje& 
ſtill richer in delicate imagery. The flreaming Power 


of vegetation is a noble perſonification; and how a- 


greeable is this Power rendered by the diverſity of 


hues in which he is arrayed !—What reader does not 


almoft tao ned the poet in the apoſtrophe, ; 
| 4 7 5 | —chiefly 
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302. A CRITICAL ESSAY 
———-Cchicfly thee, gay Green! 
Thou ſmiling natures univerſal robe! 

J ſhould have wiſhed, however, that, after the late 


mention of various 6s bues, the epithet en, had been 


wanting. 
Nxvxx has Deſcriptive poetry preſented a ner land. 


ſcape, than in theſe lines: 


From the moiſt meadow to the wither'd hill, 
| Led by the breeze, the vivid yerdure runs, 
And ſwells, and deepens to the cheriſh'd eye! 


It is as if the range of the eye were, at once enlarged 


by the aid of the teleſcope, and every object magni- 
fied by the microſcope. All is ſo fully ſeen, yet fa 
briefly deſcribed, that Deſcriptive Poetry ſeems here 


to aſſume, in ſome degree, the peculiar powers of 
the kindred Fine Arts of Painting and Ornamental 


Gardening, Equally happy i is the exhibition of the 
change produced on the for A, with its ruſtling deer; 
and of the Garden in which the prophetic eye of the 
Poet ſees the embryo, lurking within its crimſon folds. 


ConTRAST is one of the moſt powerful of thoſe 


laws by which the relationg of our ideas and feelings, 
and the current of thought in the mind, are regulated. 


Nature operates, by means of this principle, many of 


her moſt maſterly effects on the human heart. Skill in 


p the management of it, is indiſpenſibly neceſſary to the 


Artiſt who would move our feelings with any thing of the 
FRY rer of Nature: In t the play of ſeenery or of cha- 
e Jagey 


; - — 1 a ES 
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| Fader, even in the connected enunciation of general 


truths, it is often moſt happily employed. Our poet 
is fortunate in his uſe of this principle here: for when 
fancy has viewed that richly coloured vegetation which 
be has deſcribed, what can be more natural than to 
reflect on 85 
JJC towü, 
Buried in ſmoke, in ſleep, and noiſome damps; 
with an impatient wiſh to 
wander o'er the dewy fields; 
Where freſhneſsbreathes, anddaſh the trembling drops 
From the bent btiſh, as through the verdant maze 
Of ſweet · briar hedges, I purſue my walk; 
How rich the proſpect from that eminence from whicti 
a wide extent of the ſurrounding country is ſeen; al- 
though the objects be but the ſame which we had lates 
ly viewed! | 
Bur, Spring i is not unvaried wildnel beauty, and 
joy. The calmmy mildew, untimely froft, and inſet 
armies from the hazy North often blaſt and conſume its 
bloſſoms, its foliage, and its embryo buds. Poetry often 
raiſes to ſublimity, yet without violating the truth of 
nature, objects which the vulgar mind would think, 


teaſt of all, ſuſceptible of it? ſuch as theſe in/e# armies: 


— — feeble race ! yet oft 
The lite ſons of vengeance ; on whoſe courſe 
Corrofive famine waits, and kills the year. 
But, it had been unſkilful to inveſt them in theſe ters 
tific 8 had not the mind been previouſly pre- 
pared 


hs A CRITICAL ESSAY. 

pared to regard them with awe, by the repreſentation 
of their countleſs numbers, and their deſtructive pro- 
greſs. The following deſcription of the means uſed to 
deſtroy them is the firſt ſpecimen of the poet's didactic 
| ſkill. The ſpecimen is a good one. It has the dignity 
of poetry; yet is at the ſame time correct and minute, 
as a rule dictated by an artizan. It is not liable to be 
burleſqued, like Virgil's Nudus ara, ſere Nudus. 

A LoxG, ſeries of deſcription becomes unavoidably- 
languid. It is therefore ſkilful in the Deſcriptive Poet 
to enliven and diverſify his ſcenes by occaſional effu- 
fions of ſentiment, addreſſes, and directions; as thus, 
Be patient, ſwains; theſe eruel. ſeeming winds 
Blow not in vain, &c. 

Tux Eaſt-cuind, and its train of miſchiefs are but 
. in their blaſting influence on the beauties of 
Spring. The South wind riſes to heal the wounds 
which thoſe have made. The clouds and genial rains 
which lit brings on, with their effects on vegetation, 
and on the ſentiments and feelings of man, and the in- 
ferior animals, are repreſented in one of the richeſt, 
the beſt-wrought, and the moſt intenenine pieces * 
painting in the whole poem. 

. How eaſy and artful the tranſition by which, after 
viewing, the hues of the ralti-bow;—the poet immedi- 
ately exclaims, f 
Here, awful Newton! the diſſolving clouds 
Form, fronting on the ſun, thy ſhowery priſm; 

| WOT HU 


edi- 


Tur 


Tus contraſt of the boy Who e 
wondering, views the bright enchantment bend, 
is equally happy. The poet thus detains the fancy in the 


ſurvey of one of the moſt pleafing objects in nature; firſt 
deſcribing the rain bow; then varying that deſeription 
by marking in what light it was viewed by ſcience 3 


and. again exhibiting it, as it appears to the fond fancy 
bf childiſh fimplicity and ignorance. 


Tre botanift is introduced at a happy time, and on 
ſuitable ſcenes. His appearance was neceſſary to mark 


the advancement of vegetation, without a languid 


ſameneſs of deſcription. It is natural to join him in 


furveying thoſe plants in the examination of which he 


is buſied. And the retrofpection is eaſy enough, upon 


thoſe days, when plants are ſaid to have afforded the 


only food of man. The deſcription of the manners of 
thoſe times feems to be drawn from the Greek and 
Roman poets, and in part from the Holy Scriptures; 


The manners and enjoyments which it exhibits, are 


ſuficientiy pleaſing. But, the only very ſtriking image 
is repreſented in the following lines: 
This, when, emergent from the gloomy wood, 
The glaring lion ſaw, his horrid * heart 
Was meeken'd, and he join'd his ſullen joy. 
| In the contraſted repreſentation of the character of 


na in the n times, we ſee Thomſon's talent : 


| „„ for 
* I am not ſure that horrid, as uſed here, is not 4 
bootticilun, 
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for moral declamation. The paſſions are perſonified, 


without allegoric imagery, and its peculiar ſentiment 


is juſtly enough attributed to each. The paſſage 75 


noble; and the fats which it eontains, are correct. 


But, if I am not greatly miſtaken, it would be, unleſs 
for the diction and the meaſure, more properly or- 


namented eloquence, than poetry. However, we can- 
not expect a compoſition of any length, to conſiſt of 


pure poetry; and ſuch paſſages as this are neceſſary for 
the connectives of particular images and ſentiments. 


T FEAR that Critical Juſtice may regard the tranſi- 
tion as awkward, by which the Deluge is e after 


introduced. Nor does 5 
A Shoreleſs ocean tumbled conn the — * 

ſeem to preſent a very happy image. 

TE antediluyian times are finely deſcribed, and 

contrafted with the varying ſeverities of ſeafon and 

climate, to which we are now expoled,—in the verſes 

immediately following; but not without a pretty flirect 

imitation of theſe lines in Virgil's ſecond Georgic, 

— Zephyrique tepentibus auris, 

Laxant arva ſinus: ſuperat tener omnibus humor; 5 

Inque novos ſoles audent ſe germina tuto 

Credere z nec metuit ſurgentis pampinus Auſtros, 

Aut actum cælo magnis Aquilonibus imbrem : 

Sed trudit gemmas, et frondis explicat omnes. 

Non alios prima creſcentis origine mundi 


dali die nr habit tene 


%, 
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Crediderim 3 ver illud erat : ver magnus agebat of 


| Orbis, et hibernis parcebant flatibus Euri: 


It is probable that our poet has likewiſe in his eye, 
when deſcribing the temperature of the Seaſons, and 
the appearances of external nature in the Ancient 
World, Ovid's deſcription of the Golden Age; as al- 
ſo ſome fine verſes of Buchanan's, I Calendas Naias, 
which as I have not his book by me, I cannot ſet down 
here. | 
THE Pythagorean * forbidding the uſe of ani- 


mal food, is finely formed for the uſes: of the poet. 


Ovid has urged it in a ſeries of beautifully pathetic 
verſes ; which are too well known to leave it proper 
for me to quote them, on this occaſion. Theſe Thom- 
ſon has imitated; and I know not, if the imitation 
does not excel the original. It is one train of affecting 


imagery, and tender pathetic ſentiment, It extends 


from verſe 335th to the 375th. Few more powerful 
arguments than the following caule be addrelied to 3 
feeling heart. 

But Man, whom nature form'd of milder clay, 


With every kind emotion in his heart, 


And taught alone to weep ; while from her lap 

She pours ten thouſand delicacies, herbs, 

And fruits, as numerous as the drops of rain, 

Or beams that gave them birth: ſhall he, fair form! 


Who wears 8 ſweet miles, and looks erect on heaven, 
BY | | 1 0 


4od A ctficat. ESSAV 1 
E'er ſtoop to mingle with the prowting herd, | 
And dip his tongue in gore? 
Ir had been difficult to paint the effects of Spring 
upon the waters, otherwiſe than by the fine deſcrip- 
tion of Angling which our poet next introduces. It tg ; 
however remarkable, that he who has reaſoned with ; 
ſo much earneſt pathos againſt the flatighter of animals, | 
ſhould recommend, and deſcribe with a fond minute- 
neſs, a diverfion fo intiuman as anglitig, in which an 
animal dies by each ſucceſsful throw of the line. Yet, 
he is humane amid the inhumanity of a diverſion, 
WW which one might almoſt gueſs to have been a favourite | 
lik | RR, oO 
| 8-1 But, let not, on thy hook the tottur'd worm, 
9 ii Convulfive, twiſt in agonizing folds ; \ 
wr Which, by rapacious hunger ſwallow'd deep 
#0 f | Gives, as you tear it from the bleeding breaſt 8 
| Of the weak, helpleſs, uncomplaining wretchz 
. Harſh pain and horrour to the tender hand, 
0 | Again, 5 [ 
10 If yet too young, and eaſily deceiv d, 5 1 
ö A worthleſs prey ſcarce bends your pliant rod; ” 
1 Him, piteous of his youth, and the ſhort ſpaee ] 
1 He has enjoyed the vital light of Heaven, | 
#1 Soft diſengage, and back into the ftream 
1 The ſpeckled captive throw. 
LN THe whole deſcription of the Anglng i is intereſting 1 
and poetical. Yet; I am inclined to call it pretty ra- 
: | ther ; 
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ther than beautiful. The ſalmon indeed, by the art 

which is neceſſary with him, and the force and fury 
which he exerts, gives to angling employed againlt 
ow ſomewhat of the dignity of the Chaſe, : 

TAE amufements recommended to the man of fan» 
cy, between verſe 427th and verſe 464th are ſuch as 
the poet himſelf muſt have often enjoyed; otherwiſe, | 
he could not have been fo well qualified to paint the 
beauties of the Seaſons, With what {kill does he, a- 
mid the deſcription of theſe amuſements, ſelect a par- 
ticular proſpect, and after perhaps too much pream- 
ble, proceed to repreſent it to the imagination; while 
the fancied preſence of his Amanda gives new energy 
to his genius, and arrays in more oY colours 0 eve- 
ry object in the groupe. | 

Tu view of the beauties of Nature will readily ele 


vate to the admiration of their Author, every mind 


not void of ſenſibility, yet pure from guilty paſſions. 
Having, then, ſeen winter yield to Spring; having ſeen 
Spring ſoften the inclemency of the air, unbind the 


ſtiffened ſoil, diffuſe new life and beauty through the 
vegetable world, call man and the other animals to new 


labours and new pleaſures: : The poet naturally breaks 
out, with rapture, and cxelaimgs, Hail, Source of Be- 
ing! Oc. 

Axp who would not paſſionately join him, if not 
inſenſible to the beauties of nature, or incapable of being 
taught to trace order and beauty to their firſt Cauſe ? 
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zro A CRITICAL ESSAY 
Rifng from the vegetable world, the poet next leads 
us to view thoſe effects of Spring on the lower Animals, 


which are moſt ſtrikingly apparent, and which moſt 
Feadily receive poetical embelliſhment. The Paſſion 


of the groves cannot be an unpleaſing theme. The 
trimming of their plumage ; the eager chearfulneſs of 


their notes; the playfulneſs with which male and fe- 
male approach each other : and at laſt their retreat by 

mutual conſent; to the deep groves, are the circum- 
ſtances which mark the loves and the courtſhip of the 


more delicate among the winged tribes. How much 
happy i imagery, intermingled with ſuch tender ſenti- 
ments as'we can naturally aſcribe to thoſe among the 


inferior creation who ſeem to be the moſt ſuſceptible 


of ſentiments like our own,—do theſe afford to the 
poet? How ſkilfully he chules the fituations for their 


neſts? How happy the ceconomy with which they form 
their neſts, and feed their young ?—Here again is the 


union of the Naturalift with the Poet remarkably ap- 
parent, The whole narration is correct, as if delinea- 
ted by a naturaliſt after the moſt careful obfervation 
and is at the ſame time, made up of ſuch a mixture of 


thoſe ſoft images which one views with delight, and 


of tender ſentiments in which one ſympathizes with 
fondneſs, as, in a very high degree, to pleaſe and inte- 
reſt the mind. In the book of Job, and in ſome paſſa- 


ges in the Pſalms, fome £m of this economy of the 


inferiot 


ON THE SEASONS. - 32x , 
inferior animals. and among the others, of the winged 
tribes, are indeed repreſented with greater majeſty. 

| Gave thou the goodly auings unto the peacock ? or 
wings ond feathers unto the erich]? aubich leaveth her 
eggs in the earth, and warmeth them in the duſt ; and 
forgetteth that the foat may cruſh them, or that the avild 
beaſt may break them—Doth the eagle mount up at thy 
command, and make her neſt on high © She dwelleth and 
abideth on the rock, upon the crag of the rock, and the 
flrong place, From thence be ſeeketh the prey; and her 
eyes behold afar off. Her young ones alſo ſuck up blood 
And where the ſlain are, there ts /he. Job. Chap. 39. 
No images taken from the economy of fowls can be 


more exquiſitely tender than theſe i in the eighty- fourth 


Pſalm: 
Yea, the ſparrow bath faund an houſe, and the feval: 


| low a neft for herſelf, where ſhe may lay her young, even 


thine altars, O Lord of Hofts | 
Bur in theſe inſtances, poetry and philoſophy being 


intermingled with devotion and with religious inftruc- 


tion, acquire by the union, a dignity and tenderneſs 
of which they are otherwiſe unſuſceptible. Still more 
exquiſite is that proſopopeia, in which the Saviour of 
the world ardently expreſſes his tender concern for the 
Jews: O Feruſalem ! Feruſalem ! How often avould I 
have gathered thy children together, —even as a hen ga- 
thereth her brood under her wings 3 and Je aould not 1 — 

| 8 x | Tu 1 n 
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0 THE Pervigilium Veneris, that exquiſite, little pocm, { 
4 aſcribed by ſome to Catullus, affords a fine, although : 
| 3 ſnort deſcription of che genial effects of Spring, on the 1 
5 vegetable and the animal creation; from which Virgil x 
probably took ſome hints, in his ſecond Georgic ; and 1 
which, although Thomſon have not here cloſely imi- p 
tated, yet he muſt certainly have had it in his eye. It 1 
1 has in it leſs of the accuracy of the naturaliſt, but a 
j more glowing, poetical colouring, than Thomſon has 
bere exhibited. It is too long to be inferted in this 
b | place; but may be found at the end of moſt editions 
9 of the works of Catullus. oh E 
j WITH happy fill, and in the natural train of that ſlow d 
bi of ſentiment which ſeems to have been congenial to his | ir 
70 6 „ mind; Thomſon paſſes, by the relation of reſemblanee, : 
19 from viewing the parental tenderneſs of the winged 
17 Pairs, to the ftill fonder, more anxious, more melt- 
5 1 . ing tenderneſs of a father and mother among RANG: » 
| p . | Even fo, a gentle pair, 
0 By fortune ſunk, but form'd of generous mould, 
| f 4 And charm'd with cares beyond the vulgar breaſt, 
1 In ſome lone cote amid the diſtant woods, | 
HY Suſtain'd alone by providential HEAVEN, 25 
1 Oft, as they weeping eye their infant train, 8 
| N ii Check their own appetites, and give them all. { 
ln THE boldneſs with which the moſt timid of fowls wh 
| \ ſeem to be inſpired, and the artifices which even the bet 
| 1 | moſt ſimple among them are ſeen to practiſe, when en# bea 
Ul aged in the care of their Foung, afford rr ſcope 
i {fp to 
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„Ido the kill and fancy of the poet. Humanity liſtens 
\ with ſympathy, with ſorrow, with indignation, while 
he laments parental tenderneſs, ſo fond, ſo pious, be- 
} reft of the objects of its care, and pathetically repro- 
l bates the ſelfiſh confinement of the pretty warblers ;j— 
" only to gratify caprice and _ with their diſconſo- 
t late ſong ! f 
2 


Dull are the pretty ſlaves, their plumage dull, 
8 Ragged, and all its brightening luſtre loſt; 
" Nor is that ſprightly wildneſs in their notes, 
8 Which, clear and vigorous, warbles from the beech. 
How exquiſitely does he touch the delicacy, the ten- 


* der affection, and the melodious ſorrow of the night- 
is ingale? Wen 
, Thꝰ' aftoniſh'd mother finds a vacant neſt, 
4 3 & | 
t- , to the TY the vain proviſion falls: =, 
: Her pinions ruffle, and low-drooping, ſcarce 

Can bear the mourner to the poplar ſhade, 

Where all abandon' d to deſpair, ſhe ſings 
| Her ſorrows through the night ; and on the bough, 3 

Sole fitting, ſtill at every dying fall, 

_ Takes up again her lamentable ſtrain 

Of winding woe ; — — 

HarDLy leſs as is the ſeries of verſes in 
18 which the poet proceeds to deſeribe the parting ſcene 
he between the parent-fowls and their young, and the 
n N the e the awkwardneſs, the dexterity 
pe | | | with 
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776 A CRITICAL ESSAY 
with which the youngling makes its attempts to fly. 
There is ſublimity in the ſcene, on utmuſt Kilda's Shore, 
between the parent eagle, and his parting young. 
THE loves of the guadrupeds are imitated direQly 
from Virgil, to whom our poet is in this inſtance un- 
deniably inferior; The paſſage in Virgil to which I 


allude, extends between the 208th and the 285th ver- 


fes of his third Georgic, and well deſerves to be com- 
pared with this of Themfon, by the claſſical fcholar 


but is too long to be here quoted Our poet ſkil- 


fully enough, hints at, and only hints at the effects of 
the ſame genial influence on the monſters of the deep. 
The fportive cheerfulnefs to which it prompts the gen- 


ler flocks, prettily adorns and enlivens the ſcene where 


he reprefents them gamboling round their ſhepherd. 
AGA1N the Author, ſenfible to the natural impreſſion 
of his ſubject,. intermingles with his poetry, warm 
effuſions of piety ; _ 
What is this mighty breath, ye fages, fay, 
That, in a powerful language, felt, not heard, 
Inſtructs the fowls of heaven, and thro? their breaſts 
Theſe arts of love diffuſes? what but Goo 
Nor lets pleafing nor leſs inſtructive is he, when 
 finging the influence which the phznomena of Spring 
naturally have, to ſoften and rejoice the human heart, 


to inſpire it with pleaſing feelings, and benignant diſ- 


poſitions. None can diſapprove of his introducing 
here, ſo worthy, ſo amiable a character, as was George, 
| Ted 
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Ford Lytileton; the votary of poeſy, the advocate of 


Chriſtianity, the friend of literary genius, an eminent 


hiſtorian, as an orator not leſs eminent, an upright 
miniſter, a pious peer! The poem is adorned by the 
appearance of ſo excellent a character. 

Tux effects of love on the human fpecies-are the 
next ſubjects of the poet's defeription, and certainly 
the moſt intereſting part of the whole. The beauty by 
which love is attracted; the emotions in which it a- 
riſes; the tumults with which it agitates the breaſt; the 
caprices, the wild fancies, the reſtleſs anxiety which it pro- 


- duces, afford happy ſcope to the powers of the poet. It 


is however remarkable, that Thomſon is not here rouſed 
to pour forth any thing of tender ſentiment. All is- 
deſcription: The deſcription is indeed rich, highly 
coloured, and yet delicate. But, does it impreſs the 
fancy, does it ſpeak to the feelings, with aught of the 
affecting power of the letters of Julia and St Preux in 
the firſt volumes of Rouſſcau's Novel? of the maddened 
effuſions of Werter, in the well known work of Goethe? 
Or of the impaſſioned ſentiments of Eloiſa, in the let- 
ter written for her by Pope, to Abetard ?—No—It is 
however as much ſuperior to what Virgil ſays on the 
fame ſubject, as inferior to theſe : . even Vir- 
gil is admirables 

Quid juvenis, magnum cui verſat in offius' ignum 

Durus amor? nempe abruptis turbata procellis 

Nocte natat cœcea ſerus freta ; quem ſuper ingens 

| | Porta 
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Porta tonat cæli, et ſcopulis enliſa reclamant 

Aquora, nec miſeri poſſunt revocare parentes, 

Nec moritura ſuper crudeli funere virgo. 

In his fixth and tenth Eclogues, however, Virgil 
has better diſtinguiſhed himſelf as the poet of deeply 


impaſſioned love. The deſcriptive love ode of Sap- 


Pho is univerially known and admired. Horace ſeems 


to have had little knowledge of love, except as a ſport- 
ive, ſenſual paſſion.. 
Tux praiſe of virtuous, enki) love, and of the 


pleaſing duties of the conjugal and the parental cha- 
racer, are, rather eloguence than poetry; except in ſo 


far as thy may be conſtituted poetry by the diction and 


the meaſure. They do, however contain a mixture of 


impaſſioned ſentiments, with ſome particular images; 
although theſe are not in ſuch abundance, as the na- 


ture of poetry ſeems to demand. They form a fine 


cloſe to a poem celebrating the. as and the 
emotions produced by Spring. | 
Sven, then, is Thomſon's Spring, whether conſi- 


dered as a ſeparate poem, or as a part of ONE WHOLE, 


comprehending Spring, Summer, Autumn, and Win- 


ter. The poet appears to have ſkilfully ſelected all, 


or almoſt the moſt poetical of the Images peculiar to 
this Seaſon. Of the Sentiments ſuggeſted or inſpired 
by it, here is perhaps a deficiency. Of the lofty or 


gorgeous, allegorical Imagery which it might have 


taught fancy to create, he gives little. But, beginning 
* —_ 


the ſoil ; 
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with its earlieſt effects, he views it ſmoothing and 
tighting up the face of Heaven ; Warming the tempe- 
rature of the air; Relaxing the ſriffened coheſion of 
Calling forth the animated growth, and the 
vivid colours of vegetation z Renewing the cheerful la- 
bours of man ; Diffufing through all nature, delicate 
beauty, tender jpy, and rapturous love, The Epiſo- 
dical digreſſions are ſuch as accord well with the ſub- 
jet. They are all allied to it, either by the relation 
of Contraſt, or by that of Reſemblance : They intro- 
duce ſcenes, ſentiments, and characters, which the 
mind is pleaſed to contemplate, and to compare with 
thoſe which occur in the neceſſary train of the ſubject. 
Where we can trace parallel fentiments and images in 
the works of other poets, we find Thomfon almoſt 
always either an unequalled Original, or a very ſkilful} 
mitator. But, after all, I muſt confefs, that I ſhould 
not have been difpleaſed, if Thomfon had been leſs dif- 
fuſe in his retroſpection to the Antediluvian world; 
and had traced the influence of Spring in thoſe climates 
where its effects are more ſudden, and its energy more 
vigorous, than in theſe temperate regions Might he 
not have happily enough introduced the ſplendours, and 
the horrors of an opening, military campaign? 

THe tendernefs and delicacy of Spring are inſenſibly 
matured into the vigorous luxuriance of SUMMER. The 
beauties of the vegetable world become more gariſhy 
and POIs dis rea. on the face of nature 
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with ſuch fullneſs; heat, with ſuch force, as to over- 
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power, at times, both animals and vegetables, with 
what might otherwiſe, only tend to nouriſh and invi- 


gorate them. Animals become more languid in their 
exertions. The temperate aſſume ſomewhat of the 
Character of the torrid. This is the ſeaſon, when na- 
ture ſeeming to offer to man, to the full, every ſenſual 
joy that ſne has to beſtow, tells him, at the ſame time, 
that ſenſual joy deſtroys the organs, enfeebles the fac- 
ulties, and r the wiſhes which it is ought 


to gratify. 


SUMMER, well-defcribed by our Poet, as coming, 


refulgent, from brightening fields of ether ; in pride of 
youth; attended by the ever-fanning breexes, and ſultry 


hours ; with ardent look, attracts more particular no- 
tice, and is a figure that the Painter would eaſier de- 
lineate, than Spring, as Spring was pictured in the in- 


vocation in which ſhe was invited to deſcend. But, 
Spring here repreſented, retiring before the preſence of 
Summer; aver ting her bluſhful face; and leaving earth 
and ſkies, all-ſmiling, to his hot dominion, is yet more 
intereſting than when ſhe deſcended Jrom the boſom of 


yon dropping cloud. 


How cool! how gelid/! how grateful to fancy, 
while the feelings are oppreſſed with torrid heat, the 
Tcene to which the poet chuſes to retire, when about 


to ſing the glories of Summer's reign! 
Rura | mihi, et rigui Placeant in vallious amnes; 


85 | Fluminz 
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er- Flumina amem filvaſque inglorius. O, ubi campi, 
ith Spercheoſque, et virginibus bacchata Lacœnis 

vi- Taygeta: O, qui me gelidis in vallibus Hcemi 

cir Siſtat, et K ramorum protegat umbra ! 

the | Virg. Georg. I. 
na- The wiſh is in theſe verſes more ardent, but the ſcene 


ual less diſtinctly marked, than when Thomſon ſays, 
me, Hence, let me haſte into the mid- wood ſhade, 
fac- Where ſcarce a ſun- beam wanders thro' the gloom ; 
ght And on the dark-green graſs, beſide the brink 
, Of haunted ftream, that, by the roots of oak, 
ing, I Rolls o'er the rocky-channel, ly at-large, 
e of And fing the glories of the cireling year, 
ry Gray, in his Elegy, ſeems to * himſelf i in a ſimi- 
no- lar ſcene, 
 de- if Oft by the fide of yonder nodding beech, 
e in- That: rears its old, fantaſtic roots ſo high, 
But, His liſtleſs length, at noontide would he e 
ce of And pore upon the brook that babbles by. | 
arth And in one of his Odes, out of which I 1 already | 
nore WW. inferted a quotation 
m Now, where the oak's thick branches ſtretch 
f A broader, browner ſhade; 
Or where the rude and moſs- grown beech : 
O'ercanopies the glade ; i | 
Befide ſome water's ruſhy brink, . 
With me the muſe ſhall fit and think, 
At caſe reclin'd, i in ruſtic Rate. | 
minz T Thefe 
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And from the bladed field, the fearful hare 


Theſe ſceties which Gray has choſen for poetic and phi- 
loſophic meditation, amid the noontide heats of Sum- 


mer are leſs pleaſing than the receſs to which Thom- 


fon haſtes, yet reſemble it fo nearly, that one would 
almoſt ſuſpect Gray to be here the imitator of Thom. 
fon, were he not well-known to be too ſcrupulous in 


theſe matters, to have knowingly imitated any other 
poet, without confeſſing the imitation. 


Inſpiration is admirably reprefented by onr poet, 
with fd ſerious eye, and raptur'd glances ſhot on furs 


rounding heawen. 


Tax feafon, when light is poured over the world 
in all its radiance, more naturally than any other, rai- 
ſes the mind to contemplate, and to meditate | on the 
glories of the planetary world. 

Txt aſpect of nature on the ſammer morn is finely 
deſcribed by the poet, with ſome of the happieſt ſtrokes 
of that magic pencil which ſeems to have been 2 
ed TOR on any, defide him | 

young Day pours in apace, 

And opens all the lawny profpe& wide. 

The dripping rock, the mountain's miſty top, 

Swell on the fight, and brighten with the dawn. 
Blue thro” the duſk, the fmoking currents thine 


Limps awkward : while along the foreſt glade | 
The wild deer trip, and often turning gaze 
At early paſſenger. Muſic awakes 


The 
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And thick around, the woodland hymns ariſe. 


Rous'd by the cock, the foon-clad ſhepherd leaves 
His mofſy cottage, where with peace he dwells; 

And from his crowded fold, in order, drives 

His flock, to taſte the verdure of the noon. 

| THESE images are pleaſing, None of them, it is 


| allowed, are pictured with any very expreſſive, or very 
delicate ſtrokes of the pencil. 


But they delight the 
imagination with a very agreeable groupe of objects, 
and a fweetly placid ſcene. Noon is often the beſt 
part of a day in Spring ; but, morning and evening 
are the parts of the Summer day, the moſt refreſhing 


to vegetation, and the moſt grateful to the feelings of _ 


man and moſt other animals. The beauties of the 
morning naturally ſuggeſt the fine Exclamation which 
follows, againf that floth which often withholds hu» 
man beings from this ſcene of joy, which nature de- 
corates and enlivens for their entertainment, Sleep is 
poetically deſcribed as being either a ſtate of dead 
oblivion, 
Or elſe to feveriſh vanity alive, | | 
Wildered, and toſſing through FO RILEY => dreams, 
Neceſſaryreſt may be what Dr Young poetically namesit, 
Tir'd Nature's kind reſtorer,— 5 
But, ſleep indolently courted, after it has already af. 
forded the needed refreſhment, has a tendency to re- 
* the body, and deaden the energics of the mind, 
DPreams 
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Dreams are ſometimes pleaſing ; but ſeldom tho 


dreams which ariſe upon the imagination, when one is 
only halt-aſteep. The ancients ho looked into dreams 


for predictions of futurity, uſed to regard morning- 


dreams as the moſt certainly prophetic; for what rea- 
ſon, I know not; unleſs poſſibly, becauſe, thoſe dreams, 
being rather waking reveries, turn more upon reali- 


ties, than the dreams of deeper ſleep. 


PAI1NTING could not more expreſſively repreſent the 


riſing ſun's appearance, than the poet, when he marks 


it "oy | 

— — . The leſſening N 

The kindling azure, and the mountains brow 

Illum'd with fluid gold, — - 
Tue ſeaſon of the year, and time of the day, and 

the appearance of the moſt ſplendid luminary of Hea- 


ven concur all to lead the poet to break out in the 


noble hymn to Light which he next introduces. And 
Light is beſt celebrated in the Sun, to us its material 
fource and centre. Bow many ſentiments of poetic 


and philoſophic admiration does this ſubje& prompt! 


How nobly is the Sun's my car, en by the 
Seaſons leading in 

the roſy-fin ger'd hours, 

The zephyrs floating looſe, the timely rains, 


Of bloom ethereal, the light-footed decus, 
And ſoften'd into joy, the ſurly forms... 
Here are a groupe of allegorical perſonages, which,. if 
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the lines, the colours, the lights, the ſhades, the arts 
of arrangement and of perſpective, which painting has 


to employ, could pourtray tiſem with any thing of 
truth, order, and grace, would form one of the moſt 


fanciful, the moſt beauteous, and the moſt wildly grand 
allergen ever yet exhibited on canvas. 

- —cay n 5 
Her liberal treſſes, — — — 


Ir might have been better; if therpoet had not taken 


the pains to inform us here, that /zafy woods are the 


tr-/es of the earth. T hey neither adorn the earth 


more nor become by themſelves: more beautiful, nor 
do the more honour to the Sun's influence, for being - 


thus repreſented. Had the earth been otherwiſe per- 


ſonified, and others of its parts or productions aſſimi- 
lated to the human form, there might have been leſs 
impropriety in calling the woods its hair. In the pres 
ſent caſe, I think the compariſon burleſque. 


The Diamond which | | 
Dares, as it ſparkles on the fair one's breaſt, - 
With vain ambition, emulate -her eyes, 


makes too affectedly pretty an appearance to have its 
ambition celebrated here, without impropriety in the 


poet. I am, in truth, ſurpriſed, that Thomſon ſhould 
have been betrayed to admit here any-thing ſo incon- 
gruous as the glittering compliments of - frivolous gal- 


lantry. All the precious ſtones are moſt poetically. 


characteriſed, One almoſt ſees, as the poet deſeribes it, 
| | — - The 
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— The precipice abrupt 
Projecting horrour on the blacken'd flood, 


Soften at the Sun's return, 


PERHAPS the nobleſt of all the beautiful thoughte 
which have occurred to human fancy, is contained in 
theſe lines; in which the poet ſays of the Deity, 


Whoſe fingle ſmile has, from the firſt of time, 


Fill'd, overflowing, all thoſe lamps of Heaven, 
That beam for ever, thro' the boundleſs ſky. 

Bur, human language is inadequate to expreſs this 
thought in all its grandeur and beauty. The words /2::le 
and lamp ſeem to have ſomewhat of a burleſque effect, 

How agreeable, how improving a companion the 
poet, whoſe poetry riſes, Every now and 1 into 


devotion ! i 


'. TromMs0N in the lines which follow, 


To me be nature's volume broad diſplay'd, &c. 
has imitated, without equalling theſe lines of Virgil, 
Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Muſee, 
Quarum ſacra fero, ingenti perculſus amore, 
Adcipiant; cælique vias, et ſidera monſtrent: 


Defectus ſolis varios, lunæque labores: 


Unde tremor terris: qua vi maria alta tumeſcant 
Objicibus ruptis, rurſuſque in ſe ipſa reſidant: 
Quid tantum Oceano properent ſe tingere ſoles | 
Hiberni, vel quæ tardis mora noctibus obſtat. 
Sin has ne poſſim naturæ adcedere partes, 
Frigidus obſtiterit circum præcordia ſanguis; 
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Rura mihi, et rigui placeant in vallibus amnes; 
Flumina amem, filvaſque inglorius,- 
Ir is the ardour of philofophical and poetieal uch 


Raſm breathed in theſe fine verſes, rather than any par- 


ticular images or particular ſentiments contained in 
them, which conſtitutes their excellence, But, in 
Thomſon's lines neither is there the ſame fervour of en- 
thufiaſm, nor ſuch a ſucceſſion of impreſſive imagery. 

Iwisk, I could praife our poet when he ſpeaks of 
the—Tyrant Heat, di/preading + He ſeems not to have 
reflected, that, having once perſonified Heat, he could 
not, without violating propriety, afterwards ſpeak of 
its diffuſing itſelf, as a ſubtile, natural body. 

Bur, the following lines, the imagery, the ſenti- 


ments, the pathetic tenderneſs with which they are 


filled, are too affecting not to force us to forgive or 
overlook ſma'ler imperfections; 
Who can unpitying ſee the flowery race, 
Shed by the morn, their new-fluſh*d bloom refign, 
Before the parching beam? So fade the fair, | 
When fevers revel through their azure-veins. 
The languor which overpowers all the domeſtic ani- 
mals in the noon of the Summer day is well deſcribed 
by our poet. He lays them in intereſting groupes; 
and marks their feelings and characters by acts which 
they perform in very pictureſque attitudes. The in- 
ſects do well. But, 1 wiſh, that they had led him in 
imagination to thoſe ſcenes, where inſects are more 
K To. "FORO 
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powerful, more wonderful, more intereſting, more Beat. 
teous, more terrifie, more ſublime in their operations. 
The ſpider, and the groupe about him are admirable. 


Bur the verſes moſt worthy: of Thomſon' 8 n are 


the following; 
Reſounds the living ſurface of the 4 2 


Nor undelightful is the ceaſeleſs hum, 

To him who muſes through the woods at noon; 
Or drowſy ſhepherd, as he lyes reclin'd, 
With -half-ſhut eyes, beneath the floating ſnade 
Of willows grey, cloſe-crowding. o'er the ſtream. 


Here are ſentiments worthy of the poet's heart, obſer- 


vations and images worthy of his eye and his fancy, 
It is pleafing, too, to wander with him through the 
inferior inſect world; as if. one were endowed with 
microſcopic eye,——T" inſpet a mite, not comprebend 
the Heaven. 

Tung moraliſt and the _ = ey together 
in theſe verſes: 
Thick in yon ſtream of bebt, a thankod ways,” 
Upward, and downward, thwarting, and convolv'd, 


The quivering nations ſport, till tempeſt-wing'd, 


Fierce winter ſweeps them from the face of day. 
Even ſo luxurious Men unheeding paſs 

An idle ſummer-life, in fortune's ſhine. | : 
Not unlike to theſe are the FOG beautiful verſes 


'of * | | F 4 
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The inſect tribe are on the wing, pf 

Eager to taſte the. honeyed ſpring, 

And baſk amid the liquid noon: 


Some idly with the current ſkim, 
Some gayly ſhew their gilded. trims 


Quick-glancing to the ſun. 

Methinks, 1 hear the ſportive kind, 
In accents low reply, 

Poor moraliſt ! and what art thou ? ? 
A ſolitary fly; 

Thy joys no glittering female meets, 

No hive haſt thou of hoarded ſweets, 
No painted plumage, to diſplay, 


On haſty wings thy youth is flown, 


Thy ſun is ſet, thy ſpring is gone; 

We frolic, while *tis May. 

Ix. Gray, as in Thomſon, we fee the moraliſt ati 
the poet meet. But Gray mingles with the reflexions 
of the moraliſt, ſome expreſſion of what he ſelt, when 
comparing the light cares, the frivolous joys, the ſpor- 
tive ſentiments of the gay world, with his own condi- 
tion. He affects to be gay; but, his gaiety is that of 
wounded pride which diſdains the condeſcenſion of 
complaint, | 

THE party of 8 are an intereſting groupe. 
The ſcene is finely pictur d. Nor leſs pleaſing, or leſs 
xaſonably introduced is the deſcription of the waſhing 
of the ſheep, which follows, In theſe lines, the poet 
utters a ſentiments which without any thing of form, 

Z * 2 5 | colour, 


colour, or attitude expreſſed with it, gives however, 


Thro' the dumb mead. 
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to the imaginatipa a fine image: And it is ill better 


to preſent the ſentiment, that the imagination may cre- 


ate the correſponding image, than to exhibit the image, 
and leave it to awake a correſpondent ſentiment, 
How meek, how patient the mild creature lies ! 
What ſoftneſs in its melancholy face, 


What dumb, complaining innocence appears! 


Fear not, ye gentle tribes, 'tis not the knife 
Of horrid ſlaughter that is o'er you wav'd; 
The poet ſkilfully contrives to give dignity to the lowly 


| ſimplicity of the waſhing and ſhearing of ſheep which 
he has juſt deſcribed, by reminding us in elevated lan- 


guage, that the avoo/len is the ſtaple manufacture of 
Britain, and connecting the idea of it with our national 
ſtrength and glory. | 85 

Tux torrid heat of noon is next admirably marked 
by a train of happy i images, and by the OE erl. 
mations of oppreſſed ſenſation. | 
And ſcarce a chirping eg is nd 


is one of thoſe nice facts which none var a poet would 
heed, and which are pleaſing above all others, to the 
Diftreſsſul Nature pant. is nobly pathetic: 


fancy 


But, 1 think that what TR tends to throw malen 
on the diſtreſs: 

The very ſtreams look languid from afar; 

Or, thro' th' unſhelter'd glade, impatient, ſeem 


Fo 1705 into the covert 1 bh I N "The 


* 
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t The following apoſtrophe ariſes naturally, and is highly 


T | poetical in its tenor. Some parts of the ſentiments in- 
” || troduced by it have been anticipated in the beginning 
Cy of the Poem. It is charming to attend the pott into the 
depth of the foreſt. Delicious to the foul is the ſhelter 
of the avild aſhes, the lofiy pines, the venerable vaks ; 
Cool, thro? the nerves, their pleaſing comfort glides * 
The heart beats glad; the freſt expanded eye 
And ear reſume their watch ; the finews knit; 
And life ſhoots ſwift thro? all the lighten'd limbs. 
ly The inferior animals are, like man, oppreſſed by the 
ich ¶ torrid heat, and like him, retire from it, to ſhelter 
an- themſelves in the ſhade, or rather to lave in the ſtream. 
of The ox ſtung by the gadfly, diſcovers an irritation and 
nal 2 daring activity which throw him into noble attitudes, 
and render him unuſually intereſting. But, much more 
ed is the horſe, rouſed by ſimilar keenneſs of feeling. He 
cla- I is indeed a noble creature, as exhibited in theſe lines: 
Oft in this ſeaſon, too, the horſe, provok'd, 
While his big finews full of ſpirits ſwell, 
i Trembling with vigour, in the heat of blood, 
Ou 


Springs the high fence, and o'er the field effus'd, 
o the ¶ Hart on the gloomy flood, with fledſaſt eye, 

nd heart eſtrang'd to fear: his nervous cheſt 
Luxuriant, and erect, the ſeat of ſtrength! | 
Bears down th? oppoling fiream, quenchleſs his thirſt, | 
le takes the river at redoubled draughts ; 
nd cih avide noftrils, ſnorting, Kims the wave. 


"The ; 3 5 1 | YET;. 


 Zolian Harp; 
Ethereal race! inhabitants of air! 
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Ver, this is inferior to Virgil, where he deſcribes 


the horſe under the influence of the genial paſſion, 
Nonne vides, ut tota tremor pertentat equorum 


Corpora, fi tantum notas odor adtulit auras : ont 

Ac neque eos jam frena virum, neque verbera ſæva, 
Non ſcopuli, rupeſque cavæ, atque objecta retardant 
Flumina, | conreptofque unda torquentia montis. | 
Still nobler is the famous appearance of the horſe in 
the thirty-ninth chapter of the book of Job; for Thom- 
fon and Virgil have only exhibited this animal in vari- 
ous grand and pictureſque attitudes; but, in Job he is 
not only ſhewn in attitudes more dignified ; ſentiments 
highly magnanimous are alſo aſcribed to him 
Haſt thou given the horſe fireng tb, c. 
Ir is pleaſing to proceed onward with the poet ir into 
the gloomieſt depth of the grove. How muck more 
amiable the divine forms which his rapt fancy there 
beholds, than thoſe which ſavage ſuperſtition has often 
ſeated in ſuch receſſes ! Theſe lines tranſport the reader 
to all the elevation of the poet's fancy; 

Shook fudden from the boſom of the ſky, 

A thauſand ſhapes, or ke athwart the ny 

Or ſtalk majeſtic on.> 


In the ſame ſpirit does he open his noble ode to the 


* 


Who hymn your God amid the filent grove, 


Ve unſeen beings, to my harp repair, 


Ang raiſe majeſtic n or melt in love. 


co 
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Pne mingled rapture of poetic and pious contempla- 
tion, however aided by wild muſic, can hardly rife 
-higher than in theſe verſes of the ſame ode; 


Methinks, I hear the full, celeſtial choir, | 
With one loud voice, their awful anthems raiſe;; 
Now chanting clear; and now they all conſpire 
To raiſe the lofty hymn from praiſe to praiſe! 
Wir a power and an elevation of fancy ſomewhat 4 


ſimilar, are viſionary forms of a different character, in- 


troduced in the following ſtanza of a little Ode to the 

Moon, which I have ſeen in manuſcript: 

In more terrific garb arraſ d], 

Oft burſting from ſome halloaw'd ſhade, 

Dread ghoſts have flall'd acroſs the plain 

The gnidnight murd rer's fteps to\bount, 

To bid the breaft with borrour pdut, pk 

That would thy ſacred light profane. | 
No ſeafon.could be happier for paying a tribute to 


the memory of a deceaſed friend or miſtreſs, than when 


the ſoul is thus rapt to Heaven, and ſaints and r 


ſeem to hover round; 


And, art thou, Stanley, af that- ſacred band! 
Alas! for us too ſoon !— . 

At lene thy” 1 een PER the ſound 
Ofk a near fall of water; every. ſenſe 
Wakes from the charm of thought : | 

The deſcription of the waterfall is pictureſque and fan- 

iful. | 
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Eow nobly ſuperior to the other winged tribes, the 
eagle! who, while m"— droop di order d, deep in the 
thicket ; | 
Invited from the diff to whoth dark brow, 
He chngs, _ —— ſoars, 
With upward pinions, thro? the flood of day; 
And giving his full boſom to the blaze, 
Gains on the ſun; —— 


Mere again is another moſt delicately painted ſcene, 
Twice already has the poet choſen ſuch, to refreth and 


faelter him amid the heats. But, this is the moſt 
charming that can well be conceived. 


Beſide the dewy border, let me fit, 

All in the freſhneſs of the humid air; 
There, in that hollow'd rock, groteſque and witd, 
An ample chair, moſs- lin'd, and over. head, 


By flowering umbrage ſhaded ; where the bee 


Strays diligent, and with th* extracted balm 
Of fragrant woodbine, loads his little thigh. 
Here does the poet chuſe to recline, while he ſends ont 
fancy excurſive, to 
| The gems, the woods, the fruits of theſe re- 
gions are ſubje&s equally pleaſing and elevating to the 


view the wonders of the torrid 


One. 


imagination oppreſſed, with the ſenſes, by the burn- 
ing beats amid which they are produced. There. is a 


grandeur in the ſolitary ſcenes, where nought is ſeen, 


But the wild kerds that own no maſter's ſtall; — 


— 
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On whole luxuriant herbage, balf-conceal'd, | 


Like a fallen cedar, far-diffuſed his train, 
Cas'd in green ſcales, the Crocodile extends. 
THoms0ON ſpeaks, with his uſual correctneſs, as to 


facts in Natural Hiſtory, when he likens the Crocodile 


to a fullen cedar. 

« The Indians, ſays Father l began to cry 
out, Caiman, Caiman, that is, Alligator, Alligator. I 
looked all about, and ſaw him not; they pointed at 
him, and yet I was not ſatisſied. The truth was, I 


ſaw him; but he being ſo vaſtly big, I could not per- 


ſuade myſelf, that it was an alligator, or that there 
were any ſo large in the world, as what they ſhewed 
me. We drew nearer; and then I diſcovered and diſ- 
tinguiſhed him : He lay aſleep upon a little iſland of 
ſand, at the mouth of the river; and I thought him as 
big as the main maſt of a good /hip; and before, I 


thought, that bulk had been ſome tree carried thither by 


the ſtream of that great river, Churchill's Tome - 
3d edit. vol. 1ſt, p. 219. 

Behemoth is leſs majeſtic here, FO in the wth of 
Job. But, without cloſely copying the picture, it was 
impoſſible to repreſent him in the ſame dignity in which 
he there appears; Behold naw Behemoth ; which 
I made with thee. He eateth graſs, & 7 Job, chap. 40. 

THE Leviathan, plainly the crocodile, is, immedi- 
ately after, deſcribed and characteriſed with equal 
grandeur and energy, by the ſacred poet. 8505 

6 | „ THE 
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Tur elephant is ſkilfully introduced by Thomſon, 


but characteriſed with little energy. I mould have 


been pleaſed, if our poet had given the portraits of one 


or two f thoſe birds of the torrid zone whoſe gaudi- 
_ nels of plumage he celebrates Why not paint the 


Condor? — Had the South Sea iflands- been viſited at 


the time when he wrote, we ſhould undoubtedly have 
had ſome charming Otabeitean ſcenes. He might have 
made more of 2 if he could have read Lobo 


Or BRUCE. | | 

- THE lamentation over the ſtate of human ſociety i in 
thoſe regions in America, and in other countries within 
the torrid zone, where vegetative nature is more luxu- 


riant, and where the largeſt and moſt impetuous of the 


inferior animals are produced is philoſophically Pa- 
thetic. The GREEN SERPENT is well deſcribed. But, 


in Letters, publiſhed under the fictitious ſignature of 


HE croa ST JOHN, AN AMERICAN FARMER, is a de- 


fſcription of a combat between two ſnakes, much more 


poetical. The tyger, the leopard, the hyzna,—the 
lion, — their Sha ge King, are all very well. Only, I wiſh 
that our poet could have taken his idea of the lion in 
his native ſeats, from Sparrmann! The contraſt, howe- 
ver, of the ferocity of the ſavage animals with the ter- 


rour which they impreſs upon man, and upon the gen- 
tle timidity of the domeſtic animals is truly admirable— 


— ——- he ſcarful flocks 
Crowd near the guardian ſwain ; the nobler 3 
Where 


0 of, Vl 2 Ps HO 
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Where round their lordly bull, in rural caſe, 

5 They ruminating ly, with a hear ® 
The coming rage. Th' awaken'd village, ſtarts 5: 


Wc And to her fluttering breaſt, the mother ſtrains 

e | Her thoughtleſs infant. From the Pirate's den 

6 Or ſtern Morocco's tyrant fang eſcap' d, 

e The wretch half-wiſhes for his bonds again ﬀ— 

e | The laſt ſentiment particularly is exquiſitely: fancied. 1 
0 WII n no lefs ſKill is he introduced, who has been ; 
deſerted by the companions of his voyage in ſome lonely ; 
in iſland. Nor is the diftreſs of his ſituation leſs poetically | 
n || deſcribed. Vet, ftill, Thomſon only deſcribes; without 3 
u- knowing how to breathe impaſſioned ſentiments. ; 
1C CooreR's verſes in the name of Alexander Selkirk 

As 


are more affecting. en theſe, the following ſpeak 
it, to the heart. 


of ls am out of fociety's reach; 

le- I muſt finiſh my journey, alone; 

rc Never hear the fweet mulic of ſpeech 7 
he J ſtart at the ſound of my own. 

iſh FFP 

in Society, friendſhip, and love, 

e- o kindly beſtowed upon man ; 

er O, had I the wings of a dove, 

ro How ſoon would I taſte you again! 


2 * * 


O ye winds! that have me your ſport, 
Convey to this deſolate ſhore, 


niere K 6 
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Some tender, endearing report 
Of a land I muſt vifit no more! 


* 
wing wa. 


IO? 


My friends! do they now and then ſend. 
A thought or a wiſh after me ? | 
Oh! tell me, 1 yet have a friend; 
Though a friend I am never to ſee. | 
Paſſion here ſpeaks in the ordinary abſtract language of 
calm converſation : not in the abrupt, interjective ſtyle 
peculiar to itſelf, or by the uſe of imagery: Yet, fo 
much greater a power have ſentiments over the heart, 
than images, however beautiful, however grand, how- 
ever ſtrikingly marked; that I, for my part, cannot help — * 


— a ̃ ˙Äꝙg as as. 


pb 
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being much more affected by theſe lines of Cooper, than A 
by the following very fine moving picture of Thomſon's 3 | 
Day after day, ſad on the jutting eminence he fits, ar 

And views the main that ever toils below; m 
Still fondly forming, in the fartheſt verge, ons 7, tr 
Where the round æther mixes with the wave, | of 
Ships, dim diſcover'd, dropping from the clouds; G ly 
At evening to the ſetting ſun he turns | W 
A mournful eye, and down his W * Fo 
Sinks helpleſs j————_— In 

Dun poet next mentions briefly, but with poetic By 
dignity and pictureſque power, ſome of the moſt extra- Of 
ordinary phznomena of the winds in Africa, and in 4 
the South-weſt of Afia :—the Samiel or rather Simoom, Th 
—— and the flitting ſands, Of theſe phenomena he pre 


mga 
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might have made a much nobler uſe, had he known 


them, as they have been fince deſcribed to us by Bavce 


ind ſome other travellers. Atiother phiznomenon of 
which he might have finely availed himſelf, is, that 
magnifying quality, as a medium of viſiop, which the 
air of thoſe regions has been obſerved to poſſeſs, i in a 


certain ſtate; and by which objects of moderate ſize, 


are, to the eye, at times nee to me moſt e 
magnitude. 
Tux im̃patience at the delay of the buried c 
is TI expreſſed z _ e 
a Caito's oe ſtreets 5 
Th' impatient merchant, wondering, waits in vain; | 
And Mecca ſaddens at the long delay. 
THe ſtorms which our poet next deſcribes, pee 
arrayed i in all their real horrours. Nothing could be 
more {kilful than the art with which Di Gama is in- 
troduced amid theſe ftorms ; ; fince Di Gama was one 
of the firſt European ſailors who boldly and fuccelsful- 
ly braved. them. | 
With ſuch mad ſeas the * Gama fought 
For many a day, and many a dreadful night; : 
Inceſſant, lab'ring, round the ſtormy Cape 
By bold ambition Wy and bolder thirſt | 
Of Gold. - | 
In ſpeaking of the aha 1 dme but think, that 
Thomſon might have given us more powerful and im- 
preſſive painting.—T he flor my W arena” unwor- 
thy of him. 
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Soo after, however, to atone for this, follows one 
C of the moſt exquiſite ſtrokes of art, of fancy, of feeling, 
that poetry has to boaſt of. It has been too warmly 


admired by my maſters in criticiſm, BLaik and the 

WARTON s, to leave it poſſible for me to do the poet 

any honour by my paſſionate ſufſrage in its favour.— 

The poet has ſpoken of the peftilent diſeaſe, produced 

by the return of the ſun” 8 light and heat, after the 

equinoctial rains; and then with a ſudden alluſion to 

the failure of the unfortunate expedition againſt Car- 

thagena, 1739, he expreſſes himſelf, as follows; 
Such as of late, at Carthagena quench'd 3 

£ 'The Bt itiſh fire.. You, gallant Vernon, ſaw. 

The miſcrable ſcene ; you, pitying, faw 

To infant- weakneſs. {funk * the warrior's am 

Saw the deep-racking pang, the gha form, 

| The lip pale-quivering, and the beamle/s ge, . 

No more with ardour bright; you heard the groans 

Of agonizing ſhips, from ſhore to ſhores | 

Heard, nightly plung' d amid the ve WAVES, 

The frequent COrfſe 1... ; 

THis ſcene was Kilfully ene It is affecting ; 

for it 18 a ſcene of diſeaſe and death, painted by the 

happieſt ſelection of attitudes and circumſtances, and 

with all the expreſſive power of language: We not only 

behold images of diſtreſs; we hear the burſting groans 

in Which its erlag are inarticulately expreſſed: Fancy 
NY conveys 
2 Sunk is not a happy word here, 
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conveys to the heart of the reader, the groans ago- 


nizing Hhips, ſo as to awe it with inexpreſſible horrour: 
We hear, more diſtinctiy for it is heard by Vernon, the 
Heguent corſe, nightly plunged amid the ſullen wawes ; 
juſt as his preſence ſeems, in like manner, to bring us 
more preſent to the preceding ſcene of diſtreſs. But 
Vernon himſelf is the principal figure: He is ſimply 


| called gallant 5 and we are then left to think, that as | 


gallant, he was generouſly humane, —that he was ad- 


' miral of the Fleet,—that his honour ſuffered by the 
failure of the expedition, unavoidable after this diſtreſs, 


—and to conceive, if we can, how painful muſt have 
been his ſentiments of ſympathy, of anticipated ſhame, 


of deſpair ! But had the poet here exerted even greatly 
1Fpoctic power, yet mult the feelings of his Britiſte | 
readers have been ſtrongly agitated. The diſtreſs, ; and | 
the ſorrow; of that unfortunate expedition were recent 


and national. On the ſtage, theſe verſes might pro- 
bably have had the fame effect, as the Tragedy of Phy- 
nichus, named the capture of Miletus, turning on a 
recent domeſtic misfortune ; at which the whole of an 
Athenian audience melted into tears; but the Britiſh 


poet would not have been fined ;—as was the Atheni- 


an, for painting in too lively colours; calamities which 
had befallen his ng rom: nen their inability to 
prev ent them. 8 


Is the deſcription of the plague, 1 fee nothing better 


than the following fine expreſſion of 4 genuine Nate of 


lentiment ; ; | 
| * 7 —Love 
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— —ů — Love himſelf, 
Savag'd 5 Woe, e the tender A 
The ſweet engagement of the feeling heart, 
This is a noble groupe for the Painter; | 
— o'er the proſtrate city, black Nea 


Extends her raven. wing A 
And this again, | 
— — while, to complete 


the FOES of deſolation, ſtretch'd around, | 
| T he grim guards ſtand, denying all retreat, 
And give the fleeing wretch a better death, 

There is a ſublimity i in the manner in which our r poet 
tranſiently enumerates the brazen-vaulted ies, the iron 
| fields, the infuriate hill, Joooting the pillar'd lame, and 

| the expanding earthquake 5 5 as he returns from thibſc 
regions in which Heat reigns in all its horrours, to de- 
ſcribe an event of grandeur and terrour in theſe tem- 
perate climes, The whole deſcription of the thunder- 
ſtorm 1s faithful and ſublime, I have been ſtruck vu 
neularly with the following verſes ; ; 

— — - boding ſilence reigns 

Dread thro? the dun expanſe ; ſave the dull ſound 

5 That from the mountain, previous to the ſtorm, 
Rolls o' er the muttering earth, diſturbs the flood, 
And ſhakes the foreſt· leaf without a breath. = . 
There is ſomething in this, with which Fancy ayes the 
heart, as by the preſence of a ſuperior being. The 
| thunder, win all its accompaniments ; are awful. The 
| ming 


2 <a... acid. a2 n * 9 * 
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mild characters and gentle loves of C ELADON ind his 


AMELIA are happily introduced to ſoothe the mind 
amid the terrours of the thunder. The compariſon of 
CELADON'S agony, and attitude to thoſe of a ſculptur* 4 
lis ure gives an intereſtiag image to the imagination. a 
So, faitit reſemblance ! on the marble tomb, 

The well-difſembled mourner ſtooping ſands, | 

For ever filent, and for ever ſad; 

The face of nature is delightful after the thunder. The 


ſtory of DAM ox and Mvus1DoRa is pretty. Mufidora's 


billet ſhould have ended with the word Diſereet in the 


laſt line. The Evening is delightful. And in a Sum- 


mer's Evening walk through pleaſing ſcenes, it is natu- 
ral for the heart and fancy to take every occafion, as 


h&e, of turning to the amiable and the great charac- 
ters, who may be, by any, even the flighteft e 
connected with thoſe ſcenes. 


"Tris in the natural progreſs of thought, too, at 


uc ch A time, and in ſuch a ſituation, that the poet a- 


gain turning his attention to the proſpect before him, 
js ſtruck with its richneſs and cultivated beauty, and 


led to launch into the praiſes of his country. I fear, 7 


that ſome of the characters he introduces, may be too 


fondly marked. Ra LEIGH had all the ability, but per- 


haps not all the virtue aſcribed to him. Why did not 
Sir PHIL IT S1DNEy obtain a larger portion of praiſe ? 


Was it becauſe HyDE, the anceſtor of CORNBURY, had 
been * faithful adherent of his ſovereigns in their > 


- K 9 diſtreſs, 


fl 4 
1s 
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 diftrefs, not the rebellious opponent of their authority, 


that Thomſon, in his zeal for freedom, could not here 


conſecrate a verſe to his memory? ALGERNON SIDNEY'S 
character ſeems to have been rather a doubtful. one, 
SHAFTSBURY was a conceited, oſtentatious philoſo- 
| pher, who, I believe, did not always underſtand him- 
ſelf; although in Thomſon? s earlier days, his verboſe 


writings and his confuſed, inaccurate phie ſophy were 


indeed, very much in faſhion, I admire the praiſe of 
MIL rox; in ſuch inſtances, general language ſeems to 
be uſed, becauſe the object was too vaſt for compre- 
henfion ; and too ſplendid for minute inſpection ;—and 
when thus uſed, it produces a moſt powerful effect in 
enlarging the fancy, and overpowering ag feelings. | 
A genius, univerſal as his theme, NE i os WIS "* 
| Aſtoniſhing as chaos, as the bloom „ 
Of blowing Eden, fair, as Heaven ſablime. — 
SPENCER and CHAUCER are both Kitfully and poet 
cally characterized. 


Bur, had Scotland, the author” 8 native country, | 


1 produced no illuſtii ious characters i in arms or arts, who 


might have been worthy of his praiſe? 4 Oc was he ſo 


Naviſhly overawed by the national prejudices of our 
7 Engliſh brethren, that he durſt not celebrate any illuſ- 
trious Scottiſh character? Would. WALLACE have 
diſgraced our poet's verſe? Would the firſt of the 
JanmEsEs? BUCHANAN ? 6. 'DovGLas? WILLIAM 
M4iThAnD? KIRGALDY of GRANGE? The ſecond of 
2 a 


1 „8. 
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the two ArGYLES who were beheaded in the laſt cen- 
tury! 2 NarikR, the noble inventor of Logarithms? 


WILLIAM DR UMMOND,: eminent alike as a hiſtorian, 
and as a poet? BuxxET and CARSTA1RS, the friends 


of King WILLIAM? PATERSON, the leader i in the un- 
fortunate Darien expedition? Or Ax DEW FLETCH- 
ER, a genius poliſhed and cultivated as Raleigh, —a 
whig,—zealous for liberty, as Ruſſel or Sidney 
could have wiſhed that Thomſon had not thus over- 
looked his countrymen. .. | 
 BeauTy has been ſo long and n the poet's 
Haw that it is not now ealy to ſay any thing new, 


and at the ſame time very fine of it. I know not that * 
has ever been more elegantly or more delicately prai- 


ſe ed, than in ſome pieces of Perſian poetry of which I 
have lately ſeen tranſlations; although not having them 
by me, I cannot intert a quotation. The ſame genius 
ſeems to have inſpired both Hariz and ANACREON 3 
and in delicacy of painting, the Greek poet does not 
excel the Perfian. I have elſewhere remarked, that 
T homſon, in his ſmaller poems, fings love and beauty 


with almoſt inimitable eaſe and felicity pf thought and 


expreſſion. And I think him little leſs happy in the 
praiſes of Britiſh heauty which he introduces here, 
near the cloſe of his Summer. What youthful _ i 
love ever fancied any thing finer than 

—— the parted lip, 
Like the 954 roſebud, moiſt with n dew, 
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SOLOMON” ſays; Thy lips are like a thread of ſeartet, 
| CarTuLLyvs, how exquiſitely ! | | 

At Acme leviter caput refleQtens, 

Et, duleis pueri ebrios ocellos 

Illo purpureo ore ſuaviata, De Acme et Septimios : 
THOMSON gives, to be e very fine eyes to our 
Britiſh ladies: | 

The look reſiſtleſs, pieteihg to the foul, 

And by the ſoul inform'd, when dreſs'd in love;  - 
She fits high ſmiling in the conſcious eye.— g 
But, how much more delicate the ebrios ocellos of Ca- 
tullus! or this of een Thou haſt dove s 1 Withs 


in thy locks 3 

HAvix d mentioned the delicacy with which female 
beauty is deſcribed in the Song of Solomon; I cannot 
help remarking a ſtriking but, I believe, hitherto un- 
noticed reſemblance between an amorous thought in 


this ſame compoſition of the royal Hebrew bard, and 


one of the fineſt of Shakefpeare's Love Sonnets. 
Take acbay thine eyes from me ; for they have over+ 
come me: Song of eme 1 ch. vi. v. 8. 
The ſonnet is: 
Take, O take, thoſe lips bey, 
That ſo ſweetly were forſworn; 
And theſe eyes, the break of day, 
| Lights that do miſlead the morn ; 
- But, my kiſſes bring again, 
Seals of love, but ſealed in vain. 
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k. The thought, to the fifth line, is the ſame in the ſon- 


net, as in the quotation from Solomon. 


Tux national character of the Britiſh, at leaſt the 


bright ſide of it, is finely ſhewn in the verſes which 
ſucceed the praiſes of beauty. 


9 


ur In the i images of the ſctting ſun I ſee er better 


than this 
And now a golden curve 
4 Gives one en glance, then total diſappears. 
The moral reflections which ſuceed, are excellent, and 


a- ſuitably introduced, but not very highly Poetic 
ths Evening is finely perſonified ;=— 
Confeſs'd, from yonder flow-extinguiſh*d clouds 
Ve All æther ſoftening, ſober Evening takes 
of Her wonted ſtation i in the middle air ; 
n- A thouſand . ſhdoaos at her beck. Pirſt this 
in She ſends on earth ; than that of deeper dye | 
nd Steals ſoft behind ; and then a deeper ſtill, 
In circle following circle, gathers round, 
fs To clofe the face of things. A freſher gale 


Begins to wave the wood, and ſtir the ſtream, 
Sweeping with ſhadowy guſt, the fields of corn; 

While the quail clamours for his running mate 

Wide o'er the thiſtly lawn, as ſwells the breeze, FP 


A whitening ſhower of vegetable —_— 
Amuſi ve floats ——————— 


Healing da of the pinks 80 Evening is admi- 


rable 
its 


4 


[i 


s: 


'This is one of the beſt deſcriptions i in the poem. T he Bi 
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rable. But the following glorious picture in Collins 8 
Ode to Evening is more fanciful than any thing perhaps 
that Thomſon could have ſaid on the ſame occaſion: 
O Nymph reſerv'd, while now the bright Baird Jun 

| Sits on gen weſtern tent, whoſe cloudy ſhirts, 

With brede æthereal wove, 


O'erhang his wavy bed: 


The addreſs to Philoſophy, with which Summer is here 


concluded, is learned and dignified, but leſs pleaſing 
than the praiſes of the conjugal and parental duties 
with which Spring is cloſed. 


SUCH, then, is Thomſon's Summer. It exhibits | 


fewer beautiful and pleaſing, but a greater number of 
ſublime images than his Spring. The morning affords 
the moſt pleaſing and delicate imagery that is pecu- 
liar to this ſeaſon: The heats of noon naturally drive 
the contemplative wanderer into the depth of the 
foreſt, and to the ſheltered edge of the ſtream. De- 
lightful are. the cool retreats which theſe afford. And 
there is nothing finer in our poet's works than the ſub- 
lime enthuſiaſm of meditation to which he is there 
elevated. It might have had an happy effect in his 
poem, if he had choſen ſome ſparry grotto or ſtoried 
hermitage for his receſs. The tranſition to the torrid 


zone was well-imagined, Its wonders are nobly ſung; - 


but might have adorned his poem ſtill more, if he had 
known them, as they have been deſcribed by latter 
voyagers and travellers, Juan Fernandez, the Pelew 


iſlands, or the manners of the Sand ich iflands would 
have 


than Spring: And lets of that delicate imagery which 


The poems differ, as the Seaſons do. 


Indolence. The e is ſtrikingly painted, who 
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have afforded much to enrich his poem. The thunder- 
ſtorm is noble. So alſo are the praiſes of Britain. The 
evening ſcene is ſweet, but ſeems to have been haſtily 
executed, as if the poet had been then impatient to 


cloſe his poem. The praiſes of Philoſophy ſuit a | 


Summer Evening. This poem has leſs unity of deſign 
is moſt pleaſing of all which external nature exhibits, 


Aurum comes next. He is not introduced as a 
yery ſtriking allegorical figure. The prailes and the 
progreſs of Induſtry are intereſting and poetical; al- 
though, in my mind, leſs fo here, than in the Cafele of 


— —-— for his acorn meal 8 

Fought the fierce, 'tuſky boar; a ſhivering wr etch! ! 
Nor leſs intereſting i is the picture of Induſtry when the 
poet ſings, how that he 

Tore from his limbs the blood- polluted firs”. : .x 

And wrapp'd them in the woolly veſtment warm. 

It would not be eaſy to fancy a more intereſting groupe 
of ruſtics, than Thomlon' $ reapers; unleſs perhaps 
the gleaners who 

————ſpread around, and here and there 
Spike after ſpike, their ſcanty har veſt pick. 

Their appearance melts the heart, and prepares it to, 


receive with according ſympathy, theſe fine ſentiments, 


Ware of Thomſon; ; 
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Be not too narrow, hufbandmen ! but fl; mM 

From the full theaf, with charitable flealth; _ 
The liberal handful. Think, oh! gratefu!, think f:: 
How good the God of Harveſt is to you ; 


verſally admired; to ſtand in need of my praiſe. it 
ig the gentle delicacy of Lavinia's own character, with 
the contraſt of her humbled fortune, that gives her 


fine-and peculiar colouring of the Hebrew manners. 
THz harveſt flood is nobly deſcribed. The diſtreſs 
of the peaſant, and the ſympathetic caſt of the poet's 
heart are mere affectingly expreſſed i in theſe es 7 
— — his drowning ox at once 
Deſcending, with his labours ſcatter d round. 
He ſees; and inſtant o'er his ſhivering thought 
Comes winter unprovided, and a train | 
Of clamant children dear. 
The ſhooting ſcenes are well marked, 10d like the 
bird · neſting of Spring touch the poet's humanity. The 
chaſe of the hare is intereſting; more ſo even than the 
fine hare-chaſe, at Sir Roger's ſeat, in the ſecond vo- 
lume of the Spectator. The chaſe of the Stag is too 
common in books, and too uncommon elſewhere, in 
Britain, to be equally entertaining as the chaſe of the 
hare. I have not Somerville" s Chaſe in my hands; 
| otherwiſe 


The ſtory of Lavinia has been too long and too uni- 


ſtory its power over the heart. Its ſimilarity to the 
ſtory of Ruth is ſufficiently evident. In Thomſon's 
hands, this Scripture hiſtory loſes nothing, but the 


C 67G one: at 
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otherwiſe I might compare the parallel deſcriptions of 
the two poets. The fox-chaſe is very well deſcribed. 
But, had Thomſon been himſelf a fox-hunter, he would 
probably have extended it to a greater length, and 
would have entertained us with many more pieces of 


delicate painting, as it went on. The cheerful even- 


ing which ſucceeds the fox-chaſe is amuſively enough 


repreſented. In the letters, however, of the laſt Lord 


Lytteiton, which although publiſhed under his name, 


are perhaps not his,—is an account of a fox-chaſe at 


which he relates, that he aſſiſted in an odd diſguiſe, — 
and after the chaſe, made the evening unuſually pleaſin 2 
by the powers of his wit, to his fellow-hunters ; till at 
length the time came when he could no longer detain 


them from the allurements of fleep : All retired ; but 


ftrange howlings from the ſtranger's room ſoon drew 
all thither, in alarm; He was naked, and with a ſcourge, 
tearing his own back, as never did Flagellant Friar: 
At his intreaty, however, they again retired, as if na 
ſuch fight had been ſeen by them ; Again they were 
alarmed ; again they haſtened to diſcover the cauſe : 
They beheld another ſcene of Flagellation : They re- 
tired again at the intreaty of the Flagellant ; ſatisfied 
with his promiſe to explain in the morning. whatever 


might now appear myſterious in his conduct : In the 


morning, he was gone. Such an incident as this, told 
by Thomſon, might have finely enlivened his foxhun- 
ter” 8 Fenn | 
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THe nut-gathering is an autumnal amuſement wor- 
thy of Thomſon's genius to celebrate. And he has 
indeed ſaid ſome very pretty things of it. The preſſing 
of Cyder, and Philips, who has fung it, perhaps more 
like a brewer of cyder than a poet, are next ſkilſully 
introduced. Nor is the compliment inopportune 
which the poet now pays to Doi x Gro and his friend 
 Youxs. He mixes poetry nobly with philoſophy 
when he is ſoon after led from viewing the miſts and 
exhalations, to look into the bowels of the mountains 
and the boſom of the earth, for their ſources. 'The 
migratory birds and thoſe which paſs the winterin a 
torpid ſtate, next furniſh our poet with ſome fine au- 
tumnal topics. He paints with the curious and correct 
hand of a naturaliſt, the cluſtering together of the 
fwallows when they take refuge in torpidity from the 
_ winter's cold. I am pleafed to ſee him take an op- 
portunity of, mentioning Caledonia, and of beſtowing 
at leaſt fome niggard praiſe on my favourite WALLACE. 

- THERE is the empaſſioned glow of patriotiſm and 
eloquence, if not of poetry, in the following lines. 
Thomſon is to be reverenced as one of the early Jriends 
of our mantufattures. | 

Oh! is there not ſome patriot, i in whoſe power 
That beſt, that godlike luxury is placed, - 


25 Of bleſſing thouſands, thouſands yet unborn, 


'Fhro' late poſterity ? ſome, large of ſoul, 
To chear dejected induſtry ? to give 1 
| A double 
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A double harveſt to the pining ſwain? 5 65 
And teach the lab' ring hand the ſweets of toil! 


How, by the fineſt art, the native robe 


To weave; how, white as hyperborean ſnow, 
Fo form the lucid lawn; with venturous oar, 


How to daſh wide the billow; nor look on, 


Shamefully paſſive, while Batavian fleets 


Defraud us of the glittering, finny ſwarms 


That heave our friths and crowd upon our ſhores; 
How all enlivening trade to rouſe, and wing | 

The proſperous ſail, from every growing port, 
Uninjur'd, round the ſea-incircled globe; 

And thus in foul united, as in name, 

Bid Britain reign the miſtreſs of the deep! 

Theſe verſes breathe the patriotiſm, without the na- 
tional prejudices of a Seotchman. The illuſtrious Johx, 
Duke of Argyle, and the great, preſident ForBEs are 
with ſkilful praiſe, named as men afſiduous to per- 
form to their country the patriotic fervices above enu- 
merated. Argyle was praiſed by moſt of the wits of 


bis time. ForBEs was Thomfon's friend: And ſel- 


dom was praiſe ARE earned than that here beſtowed 
on him. | 
Thee, Forbes, PR whom every worth attends, 
As truth fincere, as weeping friendſhip kind, 
Thee, truly generous, and in filence great, 

Thy country feels thro? her reviving arts, | 
mY Plan- 
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Plann'd by thy wiſdom, by thy ſoul inform'd; 


And ſeldom has ſhe known a friend like thee. 
_ Few paſſages in Thomſon's writings are higher 
wrought, than the deſcription of the fading colours 
and falling leaves of the woods in the end of Autumn. 
He has repeatedly before, betrayed a turn to philoſo- 
phic contemplation. But, the appearances of this part 
of the ſeaſon are peculiarly ſuited to encourage the in- 
dulgence of ſuch a temper. With what gentle huma- 
nity does the poet ſympathize in the diftreſs of the 


winged tribes, melancholy under the gloom of the ſea- 


ſon, and diſconſolate for the loſs of their murthered 
mates! Never were poetry and philoſophy more affec- 
tingly united than where the poet marks the approach, 
and expreſſes his ſenſe of the influence of the power of 
Philoſophic Melancholy. He riſes here to an higher 
pitch of enthuſiaſm, than in that ſcene of contempla- 
tion in Summer which bears a conſiderable reſem- 
blance to this. I know not, that any poet has ever 
yet equalled Thomſon in the expreſſion of the rapture 
of elevated contemplation.— —STOWE was then one of 
the fineſt places in England. CoBHam is well known 
to have been celebrated alſo by Pope. It ſhould 
ſeem that from the firſt appearance of the late Earl of 


CHATHAM on the theatre of public life, his Inture 


| eminence has been foreſeen. 
THE progreſs of the full moon, the meteors of the 
harveſt Frening, the fears which theſe ſuggeſt to bo- 


ding 
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ding fuperſtition, afford ſubjects of beauty and of 
crandeur to the poet. Will evith the auhiſp, and the 

RE meteors which miſlead the traveller in the darkneſs. of 
a the night are happily celebrated. But, CoLL1ixs in his 
in. Ode « on the Superſtitions of the Highlands of. Scot- 
lo- land,” has celebrated thoſe and all our other nightly ob- 
_ jects of vulgar terrour, more happily, I think, than any 
_ other poet. The mornings in the end of Autumn dif- 
fer ſo much from thoſe in its beginning, in their tem- 
perature, and in the appearances of things by which 
they are diftinguiſhed, that our poet mult be confeſſed 
to have done well in giving us a ſecond deſcription of 
a harveſt-morn. The robbery of the bee-hive is one of 
thoſe ſubjects -in which his genius delighted. How . 
awfully is the fate of Palermo introduced, and how 
aptly the ſudden ruin of a great city compared to the 
deſtruction of the bee-hive ! | 
Thus a proud city, populous and rich, 

Full of the works of peace, and high in joy, 

At the theatre or feaſt, or ſunk in ſleep, 

(As late, Palermo, was thy fate) is ſeiz d 

By ſome dread earthquake, and convulſive hurt'd 
Sheer from the black foundation, ſtench- involvd, 

Into a gulph of blue ſulphureous flame. 

THz feſtivities in which the ruſtics indulge at the 
cloſe of harveſt have not :eſcap'd our poet's notice. 
And yet, I ſhould think, that he might eaſily. have 
made more of a Harveſt Home. And, if Hallowo# en 
| 1 could 
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could have been ſung by Thomſon, yet Bukns not 


deterred from ſinging it; I ſhould have been glad, that 
Thomſon had told how happily gaiety and ſuperſti- 
tion, arc, at Holloaue"en, reconciled by his country- 
men. To ſay the truth, I ſhould be forry, if our 


| common people ſhould ceaſe to celebrate Hallowe” en 


with the uſual cheerful ſolemnities. 
Tux praiſes of a Country Life are imitated partly 


from one of the fineſt of all Horace's compoſitions, 


his ſecond Epode, partly from Virgil's ſecond Geor- 
gic. In the following verſes he ſeems to have drawn 
the charaQer of the peaſantry, at leaſt its fair ſide, 
with a more expreſſive 9 more correct pencil than 
either.: 
Here too dwells fimple tenth; plain i innocence 
Unſullied beauty; ſound, unbroken youth, 
Patient of labour, with a little pleas'd; 
Health ever-blooming, unambitious toil ;>— 
Yet, I think this picture of Horace s more en than 
any of Thomſon's. 
Quod fi pudica mulier in partem 15 50 
Domum, atque dulces liberos, 
Sabina qualis, aut peruſta ſolibus 
Pernicis uxor Apuli.: | 
Sacrum vetuſtis extruat lignis focum - 
Laſſi ſub adventum viri: - TY 
| Claudenſque textis cratibus lætum pecus, | 
Diſtenta ficcet ubera ; : 
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Et horna dulci vina promens dolio, 

Dapes inemptas apparet : 
Bur, no encomiaſt of a country life has ever given 

it half the enchantment with which RoussEau repre- 
ſents it in various places throwgh his works. There is 
a mixture of fancy and of paſſion poured out through 
all the works of this ſingular man of Genius; he reaſons 


ſo accutely, even where he reaſons only to err e he diſ- 


cerns with ſo ſteady and ſo keen an eye, till ſnadowy 
forms at laſt ariſe before his dazzled ſight : That hardly 
any writer, whether poet or proſeman, will ever be ſo 


| intereſting as he, on the ſubjects which he handles. 


Ix the concluding verſes of Autumn Thomſon has, 
more directly than on a former occaſion, imitated thoſe 
fine verſes of Virgil's: | is 

Me vero primum dulces ante omnia Muſe, Kc. 

In one inſtance, I think, he has excelled his maſter. 


Where Virgil ſays: 


Sin has ne poſſim naturæ adcedere partes, 
Frigidus obſtiterit circum præcordia ſanguis; 
Rura miki, et rigui placeant in rallibus amnes; ; 
Thomſon has, more poetically ; 
under cloſing ſhades, 
i lay me, by the lowly brook, 
And whiſper to my dreams | 
WinTER was the firſt written of theſe poems on the 
e and as ls ſeaſon preſence more objects of ſub- 
lmity 
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limity than any of the reſt ; we ſhall perhaps find, that 
Thomſon has ſung it with the beft ſucceſs. 


Tre Invocation with which it opens, is ſolemn, 


But the verſes in which he mentions himſelf are an ex- 
quiſite little piece in the ſtyle of M1LToN's Lamenta- 
tion, for his own blindneſs. The gloomy. afpe& of 
the winter's day; its diſtreſſing influence on the feel. 
1ngs of man and beaſt - the riſe of the ſtorm ; the hor- 
rours with which it falls on the face of Nature; and 
the fancied terrours with which its prevalence oppreſſes 
the mind,—are deſcribed with an impreſſive force, a 
dignity, a delicacy, ſuch as hardly _ other poet has 
exhibited in deſcription. 

Amip this aſſemblage of ſubjects of ſublimity, as 
under their impreſſion, the poet naturally feels his ac- 
cuſtomed emotions of piety awakened. He breaks 
forth into ſome beautifully pathetic reflections on the 
Vanities of Life, and in a fine addrels to "ne God of 
Heaven. 

THE mn of the ſtorm again caſts bim from 
meditation. He again marks its impreſſions on the face 


of nature. Then with his wonted delight in ſoft and 


tender images, he marks the confidence with which 


the red- breaſt in his diſtreſs ſhelters under the hoſpita- 


lity of man. The helpleſs diſtreſs of the flocks is c- 
qually painted with that pencil which ſeems to have 
been the gift of nature to Thomſon alone. The de- 


| ſcription of the ſwain perifhing e the ſnow is ſo 


* 


univerſally 
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at univerſally admired, that Criticiſm needs not point 
out its excellence. And after ſuch ſcenes of diſtreſs, 
n. || the pathetic addreſs to the luxurious and the gay is 
X Kcilfully. and naturally introduced. Hardly any de- 
ta- ſcription could inſpire more horrour than that of the 
of wolves deſcending from the Alps, the Appenines, and 
el. | the Pyrenees. I wiſh that our poet had choſen to de- 
r. | ſcribe the progreſs of traveilers climbing up among 
nd thoſe hills of ſnow and ice, piled on mountains already 
les towering to the moſt ſtupendous height. The glance 
A at the Griſons often buried under ſnow in their vallies 
wr 1s happy. I wiſh, that he had introduced ſome ſuch 
| character of the mountaineers, as Goldſmith has given 
nd in his Traveller. Rouſſeau, in his letter to D' Alem- | 
bert, on the eſtabliſhment of a theatre at Geneva, de- 
ſcribes a dtle ſociety on a mountain in Neufehatel, 
minutely, delineating their manners, and mode of life 
in wiiitery in colouring which would have had a moſt 
charmin effect in this part of Thomſon's Winter. 
THE ſcene which our poet chuſes for his retreat a- 
mid the horrors of winter is finely fancied; 
Now, all mit the rigours of the year, 
In the wild depth of winter, while without 
The ceaſcleſs winds blow ice, be my retreat, 
. Between the groaning foreſt and the ſſiore 
ne Beat by the boundleſs multitude of waves, 
ge⸗ A rural, ſhelter'd, ſolitary. ſcene; . 
is ſo Where ruddy fire, and beaming tapers join, 


Ta 


. — 
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To chear the gloom. There ſtudious let me fit, 
And hold high converſe with the mighty dead. t 

The mighty dead whoſe converſe he courts, are So. 

crates, Leonidas, Ariſtides, Cimon, Timoleon, Pho- p 

cion, Agis, Aratus, Philopzmon, Grecians, — Junius al 

Brutus, Cincinatus, Regulus, Cato, Marcus Brutus, h. 

Romans. Beſide theſe patriots, he views alſo in fancy I h. 
the poets and philoſophers of Greece and Rome; pays by 

an handſome compliment to Pope; and offers a tri. C 

bute of ſorrowing praiſe to the memory of Hammond, 

The amuſements which he then fancies for himſelf and wi 

His friends in his winter retirement are worthy of the ha 

poet, the philoſopher, and the good man. the 
AlkENSI DER, in his Ode on the Winter: ſolſtice, in- Co 
dulges in a ſimilar train of thinking; and e other Ru 


things, fays beautifully; | | ans 
Hoy pleafing wears the wint'ry b, | can 
Spent with the old, illuftrious dead! _ the 

While by the taper's glimm'ring light, l tha! 


Fhoſe awful courts I ſeem to tread ;- - 
Where kings and legiſlators lie, R 
While triumphs move before my eye, L 
With ev'ry laurel freſh diſplayed 5 E. 
While pleas'd I taſte th' Ionian ſong,” N 
Or liſten Plato's godlike tongue, T. 
Reſounding through the olive ſhade! 
But, of all poets, ancient or modern, COOPER in his 


Taſk, ſeems to me, to have beſt exhibited all the de- 
| | licate 
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kate, tender images which Winter affords; eſpecially 
thoſe connected with domeſtic life. 

Tas. ſtage has been higher honoured by the more 
poetical praiſes'of Milton in his poems on the Chearftl 
and on the Gloomy character, than by what Thomſon 
has here ſaid of it.—I am ſorrow that Thomſan ſhould 
have been, by any means, enſnared to diſgrace himſelf 
by praifing a character 92 diſingenuous, as that of 
CHESTERFIELD, | 


55 FROST, ice, and the variations in the modes of life 
which theſe occaſion, have furniſhed our Poet with 


happy ſubjects. Would that he had- ſung curling on 
the ice, the favourite amuſement of his Countrymen! 
Coop ER has ſince finely celebrated the Empreſs of 
Ruſſia's palace of ice. The winter-chaſes of the Siberi- 
ans are admirably celebrated by Thomfon. What 
can be more affecting than the fall of the Elks and o- 
ther northern animals, who periſh rather by the ſnows- 
than 158 the arts of the Hunter? | 
and ſcarce his head 

Rais'd o'er the heapy wreath, the branching elx 

Lyes ſlumbering ſullen in the white byſs. 

The ruthleſs hunter wants nor dogs, nor toils, 

Nor with the dread of ſounding bows he drives 

The fearful, flying race; with ponder ous clubs, 

As weak, againſt the mountain- beaps, they butt 

Their beating breaſt in vain, and piteous bray, 
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He lays them guiz'ring, on the enſanguin'd ſows, | 
And with loud ſhouts, rejoicing, bears them home. 
Hap our poet been well acquainted with the man- ) 

ners of the Highlanders of Scotland; had he known : 
their native poetry; had the works of Oſſian been in . 

his hands; he might have adorned his winter with a N 
fine epiſode on the circumſtances and manners of the 

ancient Caledonians, and on the heroes of Fingal. |! 2 

wiſh, that, in ſpeaking of Lapland, he had made a . 
poetical uſe of the power which the Lapland witches 1 
are ſaid to pretend to exert over the winds! With the 8 
ſhips and ſailors incloſed by the ice, it might have 
been well, if he had thought of celebrating thoſe Who © 
attempting to paſs the winter in fartheſt Greenland, 0 
were, one after another frozen to death in the att. 5 
tudes of different labours or amuſements in which they 1 
had ſeverally engaged. vie 
IT does our poet high honour, that he has beſtowel his 
a noble encomium on Peter the Firſt of Ruſſia, Moi: ref 
deſervedly has Peter been firnamed the Great. He was 1 
a barbarian, who by the energy of his own genius ha. Joh 


ving firſt civilized and enlightened himſelf, then cor Tre 
municated the ſame illumination to his fellow-barban. the, 
ans, and ftamped the ſame civilization on their cha. 
racter. Peter's Paſſion for the arts and arrangem eu his 
of civilized life was not the whim of a ſavage or a child ſelf 

for pretty trifles, - but the rational preference of 
found and liberal mind. He travelled not like an Oma 
5 1 
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but like a Zeleucus or Lycurgus. The monarchs of rude 


nations who wiſh to gain to their ſubjects the praiſe 
of poliſhed civility, commonly ſeek rather to import 
ſome'of the moſt ſplendid of the Fine, than any of the 
Uſeful Arts: but Peter is diſtinguiſhed above theſe 
men by having made the Uſeful Arts his chief care. 


THE effects of a thaw, and of the burſting of the : 


mountains of ice in the Polar Regions are among the 
laſt of the topics which Winter furniſhes to Thomſon's 
Muſe. They are well deſcribed. . But, the Deſcrip- 
tion preſents nothing fingularly ſtriking. . 

THE, ſentiments with which the Poem concludes, 
are worthy of our Poet. The e Hymn which cloſes the 
whole, referring to all the four Seaſons alike, is wor- 
thy of Mirron , or rather of David. 

1 THINK it Thomſon? s firſt praiſe, that he has 
known ſo well to unite poetry with devotion. The 
view of the wonders of nature, from time to time, ſwells 
his heart to rapture, or induces train of philoſophical 


reflections ; from the one or the other he riſes to effu- | 


lions of gratitude or adoration to Nature's God. 
Johnſon has ſaid finely and juſtly of WarTTs in his 
Treatiſe on Logic, that be ſo kilfully intermingled 
theological inſtruction with the explanation of the 


principles of reaſoning, that the ſtudent who conſults 


his book only for the rules of ſeience, ſoon feels him- 
ſelf impelled,to. Pray. Of Thomſon, in his Seaſons, it 


may, in lte r manner be ſaid, that although you may 


1. open 
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open the book only for amuſement, you will not be 
able to read far, with underſtanding and intereſt, 
without feeling your ſoul inſenſibly raiſed to devotion. 
I know- no book that I would chuſe to put into the 
hands of an Atheiſt whom I with Chriſtian earneſtneſs, 
deſired to convert, ſooner than Thomſon's Seaſons. 


1 Tuis with various other of the nobleſt pieces of | 
Poetry in the Enghith knee appear:tq me to. afford ö 
a ſufficient refutation of a critical opinion of Johnſon's | 


which has been received with too ready and too gene- \ 
ral an acquieſcence. Mentioning ſome verſion or o- t 
ther, I think it is, of the Pſalms of David: he has 2 
taken occaſion to launch out into a ſhort diſſertation 2 
to prove, that poetry is an unfit vehicle, accompani- J 
ment, or auxiliary to devotion.—1 ſhall allow, that it 0 
may be difficult, or perhaps impoſſible to produce a 
body of Devotional Poetry which ſhall be at the ſame o 
time, highly poetical, correctly and rationally devo- gc 
tional, and accommodated to the uſe of the moſt un- al 
inſtructed claſſes of the people. But, if it be true, as in 
1 have endeavoured to maintain, that ſentiment, ar- V 
dent ſentiment, is the firſt part of poetry; if it be true, il . eff 
as has been aſſerted by one of the moſt judicious and ra 
at the ſame time, the moſt delicate in taſte of ancient ſyr 
or modern critics, that, “ Poetry is the Language of anc 
Paſſion ;**—Surely, then, the language of true devo Pre 
tion can never be other than poetical. Again, th to 
view of the works of God ; attention to the plans «of app 
5 8 55 ER hit 
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his providence ; the conſideration of our nature, our 
circumſtances, our faculties, and our feclings,—** how 
fearfully and wonderfully we are made; Theſe have 
the beſt tendency, as we have juſt An! in the inſtance 
of the Seaſons, to raife the ſoul to pious ejaculation. 
But, no ſubjects are more ſuſceptible than theſe of the 
ornaments of poetry. That poetry indeed which con- 
ſiſts only i in pomp of language, and in ſmoothneſs 8 
variety of verſification, is unfit for the purpoſes of de- 
votion. But, it is a baſtard poetry, degenerated from 
the native dignity and fervour of this Divine Art, with 
a degeneracy not unlike that which we ſee take place 
among plants and animals. Sorry ſhould I be to ſee 
Poetry excluded from every other province, ſave that 
of ſootbing folly, or of ſtimulating the languor of vice! 
Having now, then, haſtily reviewed the Szas0NS 
OF THOMSON, in regard to their Sentiments and Ina- 
gery ; we have ſeen, that he has {kilfully ſelected almoſt 
all the faireſt, the moſt ſplendid, and the moſt ſublime 
images which the Seaſons in their Revolution, exhibit. 
With theſe he has intermingled many ſentiments, the 


effyfions of philoſophical, of poetical, and of religious 


rapture,—and many, the expreſſions of tender, genuine 
ſympathy. He ſometimes aſſumes the tone of a monitor 
and a teacher, and with the energetic eloquence of a 
Prophet, difſuades from vice, or rouſes the languid foul 
to active virtue: A turn for declamation or harangue 
> ts indeed to have been one of his talents. Per- 
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real hiſtory, —particularly from our own hiſtory— 
which might have accorded well enough with the cha- 


racters of theſe pieces, and might, at the ſame time, 
have been uſeful to compact them, and render them 
more intereſting than they are. Thomſon has viewed 


nature with the care and the nice diſcernment: of a Na- 
turaliſt, and has ſelected his images with the {kilful 
Yiſcrimination of a man of taſte. The objects which 
he exhibits appear in thoſe lights. exactly i in which their 


forms and colours have the moſt pleaſing effect which 


they can ,preduce to the eye. But, to ſay the truth, 
T do not ſee thai be has improved their beauties with too 
much of that magie colouring with. aich the fancy of 
the impaſſioned inamorato often gives to the object of bis 
fondneſs, a perfection of beauty which none but himſelf 
can diſcover. Yet, the Power of doing this, is that 
which, above all other qualities, conſtitutes the Poet, 
It is in this that the rural figures and ſcenes of Rouſſcai 


x ſeem to me to excel thoſe of Thomſon, and of all other 

Poets. But, the poet is great, who, in his imitations, 
Exhibits Nature without diſadvantage. To improve 
her in your deſcriptions, is, to exert more than the 
powers of humanity. 


Mx firſt intention was to examine next the dictiu 
and the meaſure of the Seaſons at proportionate length, 
But, having already taken up more than that propor: 


tion of room which the Printer originally appropriated 


for 
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1 ther 1 of my Critical Lucubrations; Jam 
obliged to imitate the example of the Public ſpeaker 
who perceives his audience drowſy, or has loſt the 


thread of his diſcourſe, and to defer the reſt of what I 


had to ſay to another opportunity: Only adding, that, 


' ALTHOUGH Thomſon be pompous, nay gorgeous 
in his language; 3 it ſeems never to encumber him; un- 
leſs perhaps in the expreſſion of a trite, moral truth, or 
in the deſcription of objects too familiarly known in all 
their parts, to be ſuſceptible of true poetical embel- 
liſhment, His ſtyle is peculiarly his own: but, 1 
think, I can diſtinguiſh in it a mixture of Pope and 
Milton. The melody of his meaſure may be at Wen, DE 
ſomewhat monotonous. But, his pauſes are, in the, 
whole, varied with great ſkill. In ſubjects ſuch, as 
theſe Seaſons, I think blank verſe better than rhyme, | 5M I 
for the ſame reaſons for which, a piece of very fine | 1 
poetry is better read than ſung: The melody may be q 3 

ſuch as to withdraw the attention, too much e mw 
Higher excellencies, 1 4 wt 

' T 844LL conclude in the nds of Virgil: Y 

Quz tibi, quz tali reddam pro carmine dona? 
Nam neque me tantum venientis fibilus Auſtri, 
Nec percuſſa juvant fluctu tam litora, nec quæ 
Saxoſas inter een flumina ralles!. 
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